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BOARD DRYING 


Have you seen the new bulletin describing the Coe 

3 Automatic’Roller Dryer for drying boards 1/16” thick 

and up? It has some very interesting information and is 
wéll illustrated. 


Some of the largest and best known firms in the coun- 
try are now using this dryer with surprising: results. 
Write us for list of users, and a copy of the bulletin which 
is yours for the asking. 


THE COE MANUFACTURING CO. 


West Re i : 2 

ae presentative Painesville, Ohie, U. S. A. 
549 W. Washington Bivd. 

Chicago, Ill. 





WALL PAPER TWINE HAY ROPE 
FINE AND COARSE POLISHED TWINES 
“AMERICAN” BRAND MANILA ROPE 
“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 

The name “AMERICAN” as applied to cordage means “more 
way.” Send for copy at sae General Catalogue, Sw waren peda a 
Address : 
Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the World 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 


NOBLE AND WEST STREETS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 
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NO MORE GUESS-WORK! 


You will be satisied—whether you are 
a buyer of paper or a seller of paper. If 
you buy paper you can tell your supply 
house exactly what you want and get it. 
[f you sell paper you can give your 
customers exactly what they want. 


The ELMENDORF PAPER TEAR- 
ING TESTER provides a definite scien- 
tific standard to go by. IT INSURES 
PERFECT UNDERSTANDING BE- 
TWEEN THE BUYER AND THE 
SELLER OF PAPER. 
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Works entirely by gravity. No springs 
—no mechanisms requiring calibration. 
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No calculations necessary—the tearing 
strength is indicated RIGHT ON THE 
DIAL. 
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Send for Bulletin Seventeen 


Thwing Instrument Company 
3341 Lancaster Avenue 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION CLOSES PULP MILL 


In Filing Bankruptcy Petition Rumford Pulp Corp. Says Big Influx of Foreign Pulp Has Made It Unprofit- 
able for Domestic Pulp Mills to Compete—Company Officials Say There Are Thirteen Pulp Manu- 
facturing Concerns in This Country and Canada in the Hands of Receivers Because of 

the Large Importations of Pulp—May Resume If Conditions Improve. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


Watertown, N. Y., May 22, 1924.—Asserting that the influx of 
foreign pulp has created a condition whereby it is not profitable for 
any American or Canadian concern to manufacture in competition, 
the Rumford Pulp Corporation of Watertown, but having its plant 
in Rumford, Maine, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in 
U. S. Court at Utica. 

Paul B. Hudson of this city, president of the corporation, said 
today that the company, like many others, could not possibly com- 
pete with the price of the Norwegian and Swedish pulp sold in 
this country. According to Mr. Hudson a serious condition ex- 
ists in the American and Canadian pulp industry, due to the lack 
of proper tariff protection. This condition will continue he said 
until legislation places a high tariff to stop the excessive im- 
portation. 

According to the officials of the company the concern has en- 
tered into a friendly bankruptcy proceeding as the only logical way 
out of a most unfavorable economical condition. Mr. Hudson says 
that the company cannot pile up contractural debts with no legis- 
lative relief in sight. 

Successful Until 1922 


The Rumford Pulp Corporation was organized in 1921 for the 
maprufacture of pulp from: waste materials. A successful busi- 
ness was enjoyed until the later part of 1922 when the market 
dropped. The business continued until November 1, 1923, at which 
time there was absolutely no market and the pulp from many 
American concerns could hardly be given away. The warehouses 
at Rumford are now filled and after November 1, 1923, there was 
no incentive to manufacture any more as conditions were not im- 
proving. 

Liabilities and Assets 


The concern according to the petition has liabilities of $108,477 
and assets of $97,492. Judge George W. Ray appointed Attorney 
\V. H. Gillman of this city as receiver under bond of $15,000 to 
continue business until further order of the court. The appoint- 
ment was made upon motion of Attorney Charles Phelps of this 
city. The petition is signed by Mr. Hudson, as president, and 
holding patents as security worth about $3,000. 

The property includes pulp amounting to $13,500, machinery $47,- 
609, buildings on leased land $31,830 and patents $4,200. The 
greater share of the debts are unsecured. 

The creditors include the Watertown Realty Syndicate $18,360; 
Edward W. Carroll, $7,950, and the City National Bank, $19,737. 

Dr. C. M. Rexford of this city is vice-president of the company 
and George H. Murphy of Rumford is secretary. The court ap- 


pointed Fred G. Latham, Peter W. McDonald and R. W. Goodwin 
aS appraisers. 
May Resume Under Better Conditions 

Should conditions improve in the market it is possible that the 
concern may manufacture pulp again. At the present time it is 
asserted that it is impossible to make any money in the manufac- 
ture of pulp and in order to protect the company from further debt 
the bankruptcy proceedings were advisable. 

It is said by the company officials that there are 13 pulp manu- 
facturing companies in this country and Canada in the hands of 
receivers because of the influx of foreign pulp and the fact that 
the paper manufacturing concerns refused to pay the high price of 
the pulp made in this country. 

Before the war Germany used about 50 per cent of the pulp 
made in Norway and Sweden but now this country is using but 
very little pulp. It is also said that the two foreign countries 
are devastating their countries in order to quickly raise money and 
take advantage of the American and Canadian dollar which brings 
about three times the normal value in Europe. 


Directs Sale of Carthage Sulphite Co. 


Avpany, N. Y., May 17, 1924—An order was granted by Judge 
Cooper to allow the trustees under the mortgage to conduct a fore- 


closure of the Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company. The 
object is to see if the company can realize the $650,000 due the 
creditors. 

After the foreclosure is conducted a plan of organization will be 
presented by Francis E. Cullen of Watertown, attorney for Charles 
E. Norris, the receiver. This plan will attempt to put the company 
again on an operating basis. But in the meantime it is planned to 
secure the creditors absolutely by the foreclosure proceedings. 

Carl G. Walter of New York representing the trustees under the 
mortgage at the hearing last week and Thomas J. O’Connor of 
Waterford, representing other interested parties, concurred in the 
request for the order from Judge Cooper. 


Missisquoi Paper Increases Stock 


MonrTpe.ier, Vt., May 19, 1924.—A certificate of amendment to its 
articles of association was filed by the Missisquoi Pulp and Paper 
Company of Seldon Springs, which is to increase its capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $1,400,000, divided into 14,000 shares of a value 
of $100 apiece, 6,000 of which are common and 8,000 preferred. The 


certificate is signed by George Gill, president, and E. R. Lyman, 
clerk. 
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MONTREAL LEARNS OF THE 
PLANS OF PRICE BROTHERS 


Announcement Made Regarding Extension Program of Great 
Importance—Additional Production of 500 Tons a Day 
to Be Provided For—A. L. Dawe Promoting Business 
in Australian Market—Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
Renews Wage Agreement—Senator Beique Submits Plan 
for Reorganization of Saguenay Pulp and Paper Co.— 
Edward Beck to Sail for British Empire Exposition. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MonTREAL, Que., May 19, 1924—By far the biggest extension 
program which has yet been definitely announced by any news 
print company in Canada was submitted at the annual meeting 
of Price Bros. & Co. during the week by Sir William Price, the 
president. This consists of immediate construction of extensions 
to plant by which the company will produce an additional 500 tons 
per day, bringing the total output to 900 tons per day. This pro- 
gram was endorsed by the shareholders. In explaining the mat- 
ter, Sir William referred to the 25 per cent interest which the 
company has acquired in the Quebec Development Company, which 
is now developing 250,000 h.p., at the head waters of the Saguenay 
River. Of this, Price Bros. & Co. have contracted to purchase 
200,000 h.p., and as the development work is proceeding rapidly, 
the Quebec Development Company will be in a position to deliver 
all the power, beginning in the course of the present year and 
completing the full delivery before the end of 1926. Therefore, 
Price Bros. & Co. have decided to proceed with their extensions 
as follows: 

(1) By increasing the daily capacity of our Kenogami mill 
from 300 tons to 500 tons of paper. The necessary additions to 
the plant to consummate the increase are now far advanced and 
will be completed during the course of the current year. Today 
the mill is producing 400 tons. 

(2) By the construction of a new paper mill with a capacity of 
200 tons per day. Work on this will be commenced shortly, and 
the mill completed next year. 

(3) By the construction of a second new mill with the ca- 
pacity of 200 tons of paper per day. Construction of this unit 
will be commenced next year, and the mill will be completed and 
in operation by the end of 1926. 

In the coarse of his address, Sir William strongly denounced 
the speculation in pulpwood which was carried on under the guise 
of colonization. He said much land which was totally unfitted for 
agriculture had been stripped of its wood by settlers and unless 
this policy were stopped, within a few years there would be little 
if any timber left on the south shore of the St. Lawrence. The 
most serious,aspect of this situation would be the poverty to 
which this part of the population would be reduced. The report 
of the directors was adopted and the directors were reelected. 


The Australian Market 


A. L. Dawe, General Manager of the Canadian Export Paper 
Company, is now on a visit to Australia where he is looking after 
business for his company in anticipation of an agreement between 
Australia and Canada whereby the Australian government will 
extend to Canada the $15 a ton preference which is now being ac- 
corded to British mills shipping paper to that country. The pref- 
erence to the British news print mills was put into effect about 
two years ago. For a time Canadian companies which had been 
doing business with Australia, absorbed the preference in the ex- 
pectation that it would soon be extended to the Dominion. The 
negotiations for preferential agreement with Canada fell through, 


| 
however, and Canadian mills formerly doing a considerabk 
with Australia found their business dropped away almost 
vanishing point. It is now believed that there is .every 
bility of an arrangement between Canada and Australia at an early 
date, particularly as the Labor government in England has flatly 
refused to ratify the preference to Australia and the other Do- 
minions agreed upon at the recent Imperial conference. 
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British Empire Exhibition 

Edward Beck, secretary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
ciation, is sailing from Quebec on the Carmania, on May 
England. He will attend the British Empire Exhibition in the in- 
terests of his Association which is representative of the pulp and 
paper industry of the Dominion of Canada. The Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association under the direction of J. N. Stephenson, 
who left Canada some time ago, has arranged an attractive 
adian Pavilion at Wembley. Not only is it one of the 
interesting of all of the Dominion exhibits but it is also one of 
the largest, containing the products of twenty-three corporations, 
While at the Exhibition Mr. Beck will take an active part in the 
work acquainting visitors from all over the world with the pulp 
and paper industry of Canada. He will remain at Wembley until 
September. Up to the present time, the pulp and paper exhibit 
has attracted a great deal of attention, and already a number of 
inquiries have been received by the Association, which are re- 
garded as indicative of the value of this share in the Canadian 
display. 


\sso- 
for 


Can- 
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Abitibi Renews Wage Agreement 


The agreements between the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany and the labor unions for next year have been signed. With 
the exception of some minor points the agreements are the same 
as last year, says the Broke Hustler, the company’s local news- 
paper. This year’s negotiations differ from former years in that 
the unions and the company dealt directly and not, as in former 
years’ simply as members of groups. International officers of the 
various unions sat in conference with the representatives. The 
men felt satisfied with the agreement and the company as well. 
The conferences were not long and the discussions were amicable. 
The representatives of the unions who were in conference with the 
management of the company are satisfied that direct dealing be- 
tween the management of the mill and its employees is the best 
way to discuss and settle conditions which will bind both parties 
for another year. The one outstanding feature of the negotiations 
was the formation of a federated committee of the Unions. The 
idea of this committee is to have a regular body of representa- 
tives who are in a position to discuss with the management mat- 
ters affecting all employees, so that matters of general application 
do not need to be taken up with each Union in turn. The off- 
cers of this committee are: P. H. Kennedy, Chairman; James 
LaBar, Secretary. This committee is to work both ways; ques- 
tions affecting the whole force may be brought to the attention 
of the committee by the management or to the attention of the 
management by the committee. In a word the general feeling is 
that conferences between the men and the management with In- 
ternational officers present is the best way to effect the annual 
agreement. 

The Spanish River Pulp & Paper Company is also understood 
to have signed up agreements with the local Unions. 


Saguenay Reorganization 

Senator Beique, President of the Saguenay Company, has sub- 
mitted a plan for the reorganization of the Saguenay Pulp and 
Paper Company and the Chicoutimi Pulp Company under the 
name “The Quebec Pulp Corporation.” Under this plan, al! the 
securities will be taken over by the new company. The holders 
of the Chicoutimi bonds, which amount to $4,287,000 have a first 
charge on all the assets of the Chicoutimi Company which owns 
the groundwood pulp mills and are the chief sources of revenue 
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of Saguenay. It is proposed to make a new issue of an equal 
amount, $4,287,000, to be known as “prior lien first mortgage re- 
funding bonds.” Of the total of $4,287,000 there is an amount of 
$1,834,000 of Chicoutimi bonds outstanding with the public, who 
would be offered an exchange of Quebec Pulp bonds for par. 
The balance of about $2,450,000 is now held in the treasury of the 
Saguenay Company. The holders of Chicoutimi bonds would be 
given the choice either of exchange for Quebec Pulp bonds or 
holding them to maturity. There would remain $2,621,000 Sa- 
guenay serial bonds to be covered by other securities, as to which 
for the moment no suggestion is made. The holders of preferred 
and common stock of Saguenay would be given the right to sub- 
scribe for preferred stock in certain proportions with a bonus of 
common stock of the new company. 


Itasca Paper Co. Starts Pulp Mill at Little Falls 


Lirrit Fatts, Minn., May 19, 1924.—Operations at the Little 
Falls Pulp Mill were started recently in the new location. A modern 
building, formerly used as the planing mill of the Pine Tree Lumber 
Company, which was purchased the first of the year, has been re- 
modeled into a pulp mill in accordance with the plans furnished by 
the Jacobson Engineering Company, consulting engineers of Minne- 
apolis. 

The machinery from the old pulp mill has been moved and put into 
place, together with new machinery, with the result that the Itasca 
Paper Company now has a modern pulp mill at Little Falls. 

The building is large and well lighted. Concrete floors, platforms 
for screens, stock pits and pump pits have been constructed. The 
site is on the bank of the Mississippi River. A large water main 
has been laid from the river for water supply. Two new 650-hp. 
Electrical Machinery Manufacturing Company's synchronous mo- 
tors have been installed, and are direct connected to four-pocket 
Union Iron Works’ grinders. New pulp screens and wet machines 
have been installed, increasing the capacity from 18 to 28 tons. 

Pumps were furnished by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and “P, A. P. A. screens” by the Valley Iron Works Company. 

One of the features of the new mill is that practically all of the 
machinery is driven by direct-connected motors. The motors for the 
new mill were furnished by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

In making plans for the new mill, provisions were made so that 
the capacity may be further increased from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent by adding additional units. 

The interior of the mill is well painted, and arranged with a view 
to keeping up to the standard of cleanliness and efficiency main- 
tained at the Grand Rapids mill. Practically the entire output of 
the mill will be used by the Itasca Paper Company mill at Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 


Trade Association Activities 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasutncton, D. C., May 21, 1924.—Attorney General Stone is 
giving consideration to trade association activities, it has just been 
announced at the Department of Justice. His study of Trade 
Associations is being made at the request of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. . 

Following a preliminary study of the situation the Attorney 
General has announced that in his opinion a border line can be 
drawn between the legitimate and illegitimate activies of trade 
associations. 

The proper functions of trade associations must be passed on of 
course by the courts, Mr. Stone states, and it is probable that he 
will prepare a test case which will take up especially the legality 
of statistical work by trade associations. A clear cut case of this 
kind has been urged on the Department of Justice by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover for a long time. 


May Take Action Against Union at Felts Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., May 22, 1924.—It looks as though there was 
trouble in sight for the papermakers’ union in Felts Mills, by reason 
of its action entering into a working agreement with the Sherman 
Paper Company of this place for a five year period. 

The union took no notice of the International Brotherhood and 
now the brotherhood intends to reverse maters and take an interest 
in the doings of the Felts Mills local. In fact Frank P. Barry, 
who is acting as president of the International Brotherhood said 
that the local would shortly be called upon either to repudiate its 
agreement with the ‘Sherman Paper Company or lose its charter. 

The brotherhood has completed agreements both so far as working 
conditions and wages are concerned with nearly every paper manu- 
facturing company in the United States and Canada. So far as 
can be learned the Sherman Paper ‘Company and the local at Felts 
Mills are alone in their method of procedure. 

In some instances adjustments have been made between the men 
and employers that have brought about an increase in wages or a 
bettering of working conditions. Generally speaking, however, 
wages and hours will remain unchanged during the next 12 months, 
by reason of agreements which have just been signed. 

In the case of the Manning Paper Company at Troy which 
enjoyed a guaranteed 50 week year and which became impossible 
for the company absolutely to guarantee following the war boom, 
some of the skilled and semi-skilled men have received a 10 per cent 
increase in wages while laborers have been given a 12 per cent 
increase. There have been adjustments at other mills covering 
fourth and fifth hands on machines, these men not coming under 
the classification which includes the high-priced machine tenders, 
back tenders, beater engineers, etc. 

During the next few weeks members of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers throughout the entire country will discuss 
21 propositions which will be voted upon during June. The consti- 
tution provides that these propositions shall be submitted to each 
local for at least six weeks before the members are called upon to 
express themselves one way or another. The vote which will be 
taken in June will be a referendum calling for an expression on 
the 21 resolutions which were introduced at the recent convention 
at Buffalo. 

Two of these resolutions are of interest generally. One asks for 
an expression on the request of Justice Edward North Smith of 
this city to dismiss an injunction proceedings now pending without 
prejudice to anyone. These injunction proceedings were the out- 
growth of the fight which was instituted late last year by Jeremiath 
T. Carey of Albany in his fight for re-election to the presidency 
of the organization. 

The second resolution on which the men will vote a “yes” or 
“no” is whether or not Mr. Carey be strongly condemned in using 
the injunction as an instrument of law to obstruct the laws of the 
organization from functioning. Ever since Mr. Carey carried his 
case into the courts and obtained an injunction there has been a 
great deal of discussion among the members of the organization as 
to the justice of his procedure, particularly in view of the fact that 
Mr. Carey is said to have strongly opposed injunction proceedings 
prior to that time. 

The remainder of the 21 resolutions deal with proposed changes 
to the constitution of the brotherhood and are of little interest to 
other than members of the organization. 


Sears Paper Co. Burned 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


Sacinaw, Mich., May 19, 1924—The Sears Paper Company 
plant here was destroyed by fire yesterday with a loss on building 
and contents. of $125,000. The fire burned fiercely in the stock- 
rooms, filled with paper novelties. Several firemen had narrow 
escapes when the walls of the building fell. 
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SOFTENING TENDENCY SEEN 
IN CHICAGO MARKET SURVEY 


Several Grades of Paper Are a Little Off But Dealers Refuse 
to be Disturbed by Conditions—Coarse Paper Market 
Shows a Slight Improvement—McNulty Paper and Twine 
Corporation Celebrates Thirty-first Business Anniversary 
—Middle States Wrapping Paper Association Con- 
siders Several Important Legislative Matters—R. C. 
Shatsnider Joins A. C. Allen Paper Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Curcaco, Ill., May 17, 1924.—A softening tendency on several 
grades of paper is the most noticeable feature of this week’s market. 
However, it is termed seasonal and nothing serious, being a spot 
on the surface just now that is less troublesome in view of better 
conditions on some other grades. Sulphite bonds in particular are 
a little off, due to the large quantities being shipped into this mar- 
ket since an increased number of machines began turning it out not 
long since. 

Writing and book papers appear to be holding fairly steady, al- 
though it is said of the former that on a fair sized quantity quota- 
tions may be secured attractively under the so-called market level. 
On the other hand, school supply houses are now presenting their 
specifications for fall requirements, and it is expected that a great 
deal will be definitely placed within the next thiry to sixty days. 

At present, book and coated papers present a rather bright spot 
in the market. Printers are not very busy, and there is not much 
coming from that direction. But the publishing business is much 
better at this period than it has been for some months, even regis- 
tering an increase over the same period of last year. One merchant 
believes this activity will have a marked effect upon catalog print- 
ing, for if business houses are advertising $o extensively in maga- 
zines they must need catalogs to supply the increasing demand for 
their products. It is also contemplated that within the next thirty 
or forty days quite a trade from school book publishers will come 
to a head in preparation for new terms beginning in September. 


Coarse Market Somewhat Improved 

After some thirty or forty days of absence from the coarse paper 
market, industrial buyers are said to be more active in their pur- 
chasing. This is a cheery condition for the merchants, who have 
had to watch every detail of their sales effort for about that time 
to make income cover outgo and provide some slight return on the 
investment. Kraft especially is reported to be showing a firmer 
tendency. 

Twine is said to be in a satisfactory condition, particularly those 
used in the paper industry. Prices remain at the same levels. 

Demand for paper boards and containers has not improved to 
any extent in the last week. Prices continue to hover around the 
low point, and most industrial consumers are giving their attention 
to things other than the purchase of board or containers. Some 
encouraging words have been spoken, but nothing in the way of 
a decided betterment is looked for within the next month. 

Paper stocks are likewise in the doldrums. Very few sales 
have been booked in the last seven days; therefore, there have been 
no changes in quotations. Roofing stock has been declining in price 
over the past three weeks or more, each one showing a marked 
decline over the previous one. In both branches of the industry 
considerable effort is being put forth to bring sales back to some- 
thing like normal. 


McNulty Brothers Celebrate Birthday 
Twin brothers in the paper business are A. W. and J. F. 
McNulty, secretary and vice-president, respectively, of the McNulty 
Paper and Twine Corporation, of 535 W. Chicago avenue, Chicago, 
who have just passed another milestone in their lives and are 
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proud to let the world know about it. 
the Windy City on May 1, 1893, and that not only because it was 
the date upon which the Worlkd’s Fair Exposition was officially 


They say it was a great da: for 


declared open. The paper industry has just been realizing the 
truth of that statement during the past eight years when the 
McNulty brothers have been in the paper business. On May 1 
they celebrated their thirty-first birthday and today declare them- 
selves well on their way toward another thirty-one before they 
leave the paper industry. 

Middle States Association at Chicago 

Chicago played host to members of the Middle States Wrapping 
Paper Association on Wednesday, May 7, when they met in annual 
session at the Congress Hotel. Considerable discussion was given 
to certain proposed legislation now pending, particularly the kelly 
bill, dealing with the increase in postal rates in order to advance 
the wages of the postal employes by $150,000,000. 
the Howell-Barkley bill, backed by the American Federation of 
Labor and the railroad unions, which will abolish the present 
United States labor board and in place set up local adjustment 
boards which will be composed of representatives of executives 
of the railroads and members of the American Federation of Labor 
only. This would leave hundreds of unions of railroad employes 
without any representation unless they affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The purpose of this dill, without doubt, is 
to force the closed shop on the railroads. 

The secretary of the Middle States Wrapping Paper Association 
was instructed to telegraph President Coolidge, asking that when 
the soldiers bonus bill was presented for signature that he would 
exercise his veto power. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
S. L. Schwarz, of the Schwarz Paper Company, Chicago; vice- 
president, A. J. House, of the Union Paper and Twine Company, 
Detroit, and treasurer, Llew. Evans, of the Cincinnati Cordage 
and Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In the evening a dinner and dance was given in the Florentine 
Room of the Congress Hotel. Members of the entertainment com- 
mittee consisted of the Schwarz Paper Company, the Steindler- 
Inlander Paper Company, the A. G. Stewart Paper Company, and 
the Messinger Paper Company. 


R. C. Shatsnider Joins A. C. Allen Staff 

A new acquisition to the sales staff of the A. C. Allen Paper 
Company, of the Conway Building, is R. C. Shatsnider, a well- 
known figure in the paper industry of the east and central-west 
during recent years. Mr..Shatsnider will be engaged in sales de- 
velopment for the Allen company. 

Mr. Shatsnider is a graduate of Miami University of Oxford. 
Ohio. After leaving that institution he joined the sales force of 
the Whitaker Paper Company, covering the states of: West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. Later he was transferred 
to the Detroit office where he remained for one year, after which 
he went to take charge of the Dayton, Ohio, office of the Whit- 
aker company. He remained there for 314 years. He was then 
transferred to St. Paul where he stayed until last December, when 
he went to assume charge of the Boston office of the Seaman 
Paper Company. From there he was brought to Chicago to 
manage the warehouse sales for the Seaman Paper Company. 


Belmont Company Incorporates 

It is reported in Chicago that the Belmont Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000 to manufacture and 
deal in paper and paper boards. The incorporators are Fred 3. 
Silsbee, Frank J. Stejskal and Charles J. Mueller. Correspondent, 
Charles J. Mueller, 1011 Burnham Building, Chicago. As yet, 
nothing further than these facts can be stated about the concern. 
No office space nor warehouse location has been announced and 
the real identity of the factors, outside of Mr. Stejskal, is not 
disclosed, as both Mr. Silsbee and Mr. Mueller act for the 
operators. 
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WHY WE DON’T SELL 
LANGSTON BUILT EQUIPMENT 
ON TRIAL 


FIRST: It’s not on trial—its performance can be checked up by 
asking the man who uses it. 


SECOND: We know, by experience, what it will do and what it will 
not do, and can and will give you a positive guarantee as to performance 
—both as to production and waste. 


THIRD: You can’t compare two machines by trying one. The dif- 
ference is not that one will work and the other will not—but which will 
work best, and last longest. 


With the aid of satisfied customers, we can let you make a just com- 
parison between our own and any other make machine you have in mind, 
and in a much fairer way than trying one and judging the other. 


As to the life of the machine and the value received, just take the 
measuring stick used by engineers—The weight per dollar of cost— The 
specification of materials used, and the experience of manufacturer. This is 


REWINDERS 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


CAMDEN  sHEAR CUT NEW JERSEY 


CUT 
Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company, London, E. C. I 
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TORONTO TRADE FALLS OFF 
WITH UNFAVORABLE WEATHER 


Business Decidedly Spotty and Collections Slow—Mills Con- 
tinue to Operate at from Seventy-five to Eighty Per Cent 
Capacity—Canadian Paperboard Co. Offers First Mort- 
gage Bond Issue—Pulp Men Look for Tax on Exported 
Wood in Lieu of Export Embargo—Lennox Mills Close 
and Make Assignment—Reparations Commission Hears 


Claim of Barber-Ellis, Ltd., Against Germany. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Toronto, Ontario, May 19, 1924.—There is little change to record 
in the character of the paper market. Business continues spotty 
and, during the past week, owing to unfavorable weather, trade fell 
off in several channels. Orders are still spotty and collections 
rather slow. Mills are operating to about seventy-five to eighty 
per cent capacity. Manufacturing stationers have been busy making 
up lines for fall delivery but orders for immediate filling are not 
up to the mark. The price on English bond papers, made from 
large rag content, have been reduced but, according to advices 
received by local jobbers, will not enter seriously in competition with 
‘Canadian bonds. 

News print mills are fairly active and, in the rag and waste paper 
line, there is not much change in trade conditions. There is only a 
fair demand for new cotton cuttings but rope is having a good call 
and prices are strong. 


Paperboard Bond Company Offering 

The Canadian Paperboard Company, of which J. G. G. Kerry, 
Toronto, is president, is the largest manufacturer in Canada of 
board. A first mortgage bond issue is being offered by the company 
to yield seven per cent interest and the issue is being rapidly taken 
up. It is secured by assets three and a half times the outstanding 
amount and the earnings of the company run nearly four times the 
interest requirements. The company has plants at Frankford and 
Campbellford, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


Pulpwood Prices Remain the Same 


The Thompson and Heyland Company, Toronto, who are large 
exporters of pulpwood, have shipped this season about forty-five 
thousand cords on contract and have some fifteen thousand cords 
yet to send forward. The firm will soon be making contracts for 
1925, but mills are rather reluctant to enter into any obligations at 
present and this delays agreements with settlers, who will soon start 
cutting as the peeling season will be at hand within a fortnight. It 
is said that prices will not change materially from last season and, 
in the meantime, the report of the Royal Commission on Pulpwood 
is being awaited with much interest. This may have an important 
bearing upon future market conditions. The feeling is gaining 
ground steadily that it is not likely an export embargo will be 
recommended; but rather that a tax will be levied on all wood 
shipped out of the country, and this revenue will be used for fire 
protection purposes, reforestation, forest reserves, brush burning 
experiments and other safeguarding measures of the timber wealth 
of Canada. 

Good Demand for Board Reported 


William J. Finlay, of the Strathcona Paper ‘Company, Strathcona, 
Ont., was in Toronto recently, returning from an extended business 
trip throughout the Western Ontario. He reports that there is a 
good demand for sheathing papers, test and box board and his plant 
is busy at the present time. Mr. Finlay was quite sanguine in 
regard to an early improvement in business conditions. 


Interlake Co. Makes Improvements 


The Interlake Tissue Mills Company, Merritton, Ont., at the 
head of which is George Carruthers, president of the Canadian Pulp 


and Paper Association, is carrying out a number of improvements 
at the present time, including the construction of a new gypsum 
roof on the machine room. W. J. Trimble, of Toronto, is in charge 
of the work. 

Germans Took Shipment of Paper 


The Reparations Commission, which is investigating claims by 
Canadian subjects against Germany, has been sitting in Toronto 
under the guidance of Hon. William Pugsley, of St. John, N. B, 
A claim was made by Barber-Ellis, Limited, wholesale paper 
dealers and manufacturing stationers, Toronto, for the loss of a 
shipment of paper, valued at £92, from the Kellner, Parkington 
Paper and Pulp Company, Borregaard, Norway. H. Holt, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Barber-Ellis, testified that in April, 1914, they 
ordered a large quantity of bond parchment from the company in 
Norway. The paper was to be shipped by an all water route to 
Vancouver, B. C., the Barber-Ellis people to take delivery at 
Christiania. The paper arrived at that place and from there it was 
shipped to Antwerp. Here the Belgian Prize Court refused to allow 
it to be shipped out, and two or three days later, the Germans took 
the city of Antwerp and the shipment of paper along with it. Com- 
missioner Pugsley saw a difficulty in the claim inasmuch as the 
paper was first of all seized by the Belgian Prize Court, although 
he could see no reason why the Prize Court should have made 
the seizure. 

Notes and Jottings of the Industry 
Thompson of the Thompson and Heyland Company, 
Toronto, pulpwood dealers and exporters, was in Tyrone, and other 
Pennsylvania cities last week on business. 

M. F. Montague, manager of sales of the Standard Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Va., was in Toronto lately calling 
upon the trade. 

George W. Houk, of the Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, transacted business in Toronto during the past week. 


James 


W. H. Langlois, of Kilgour Brothers, paper bag manufacturers, 
Toronto, has returned from a year’s trip around the world. While 
abroad he spent some time with his daughter, who is a missionary 
in China. 

E. '(C. Stovel, of the Stovel Company, Winnipeg, is on a business 
trip to the east and visiting paper mills in Ontario and Quebec. 

Charles Wagenseil, of the Hollingsworth and Whitney Company, 
New York city, was a caller upon the trade in Toronto recently. 

The United Waste and Paper Company, Frederick street, 
Toronto, formerly the United Mill Stock and Metal Company, 
have gone out of business. 

W. B. Christie, superintendent of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
of Canada, Toronto, who has been ill for some time, is able to 
resume his duties. 

S. F. Duncan, treasurer of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, 
who was laid up with a severe attack of pleurisy, has resumed his 
duties. 

Mr. Burnside, of the St. Cuthbert’s Paper Works, formery Pirie, 
Wyatt & Co., of London, Eng., is calling upon the trade in Toronto 
and other cities. 

The busy paper and pulp manufacturing town of Thorold, Ont., 
which has been without a newspaper for about a year, now has one, 
the Thorold Post, owned by Thompson & Son, having resumed 
publication. 

The many friends of Austin N. Barkwell, of the Barkwell Paper 
Company, Winnipeg, who is a frequent visitor to Toronto, are 
extending sympathy to him in the recent death of his mother.. 

William Cameron, of Cameron & Fraser, wholesale paper dealers, 
Toronto, has returned from a successful trip to Winnipeg and other 
points west. 

J. P. V. Fagan, lately with the Brown Company, at Berlin, N. H., 
has joined the staff of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited. 

R. I. Finlay, president of the United Paper Mills, Toronto, sper 
the past week in London, Windsor and Detroit on business. 
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7 IC Es By FrRoow 
Felt Conditioner 


Increases 
Production 
Prolongs 


Lite of Jelts The Vickery Felt Conditioner conserves the time 


of the Paper Machine. Production increases be- 
cause it is continuous. Shutdowns for felt washing 


Im proves and changing are eliminated. 
It prolongs the life of felts. The usual saving varies 
Quality of between 25% and 50%. 
Sheet It improves the quality of the sheet because press 


felts are always in proper condition for paper 
making. 


More than 300 installations in the paper mills of 
the United States and abroad have proved these 
facts. 


Let us tell you what you can expect from the Vickery 
Felt Conditioner in your mill. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE ~ .MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd. 
Chicago, Ill. 260 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 
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MUCH PRICE CUTTING BEING 
DONE IN PHILADELPHIA TRADE 


Several Lines Suffer From Promiscuous Slashing and General 
Havoc is Caused in Trade—Heaviest Cutting Done in 
Sulphite Bonds While Competition in All Grades of Fine 
Papers is Keen—New Waste Paper Organization to Serve 
Waste Paper Division of Typothete—American Bag and 
Paper Co. Move Into New Building—McDowell Paper 
Mills to Produce Embossed Glassines. 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


Puitapetpuia, Pa., May 19, 1924—Rainy days, which continued 
almost uninterrupted for.the week, had a dampening effect on the 
general paper market, but it did not work the havoc that price 
cutting has done in unprofitable business for many lines of paper. 
In both divisions of the trade price cutting has appeared. It is 
difficult to establish a price standard for the fine paper market 
as a basis upon which to do anywhere near normal business because 
price quotations are so unsettled. It is difficult to place responsi- 
bility for the lowering of open market quotations because most of 
the price cutting that is being done is upon orders completed behind 
closed doors. In the fine paper market, the most heavy cutting 
is being done in the prices of sulphite bonds, but the whole market 
for all grades is subjected to the keenest competition and under 
bidding. Large quantities in various grades of bonds and writings 
in regular sizes and weights are being offered by one of the largest 
manufacturers to distributors at special inducements in price and 
terms. 

Coarse papers, too, have been under the price-cutter’s knife, and 
the slashing most notable in these grades was among the corrugated 
products, with increased offerings of special lots of finer grades of 
paper which seem to accumulate on the hands of local and out of 
town manufacturers, and which they are desirous of unloading. 
Out of town inquiries have fallen off, but the local market is still 
fairly active. Mills, however, appear willing to make fractional 
concessions when desirable business is offered by the jobbers. There 
is a decided weakness in cheap grades of tissues with some offer- 
ings of 24 by 36 as low as 65 cents per ream. 


Federal Reserve Employment Reported 


In its report on employment conditions in the paper and pulp 
industry the Federal Reserve Bank for the Third or Philadelphia 
District gives the following summary of conditions in the trade 
for April as compared with March for both Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey: 

In 13 plants reporting for the employment situation in the paper 
and pulp industry in Pennsylvania there was shown an increase 
of 1.6 per cent in employment with a total decrease in wages 0.1 
per cent and an average decrease in wages of 1.7 per cent. In New 
Jersey territory included in this district paper and pulp industry 
employment reported by 10 plants showed a decrease of 2.9 per 
cent with an average wage increase of 0.1 per cent and a total 
decrease in wages of 2.8 per cent. 


New Waste Paper Organization 


Definite announcement was made during the week of a new or- 
ganization to embark in the waste paper business, and particularly 
to give service to the members of the Waste Paper Division of the 
Typothete of Philadelphia. George W. Weaver, Field Secretary 
of the Typothetz, is both actively and financially interested in the 
enterprise, and it was given the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee at a meeting held during the week. The contract is for two 
years, and has been held by the E. D. Hemingway Company, but 
will terminate at the close of the month, at which time the new 
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, made public, will begin operation. 









organization, regarding which no definite information yet has been 


A warehouse has been secured 
and a collection service organized. 


Paper Trade to Elect Officers 


The annual election of officers to serve for the coming yer as 
executives of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association will take 
place on Friday of this week when the members meet at the Cliam- 
ber of Commerce for this purpose. The nomination committee 
appointed to present names of those who are to be selected are 
James McNutt, of Raymond & McNutt, chairman; Leon Beek. of 
Charles Beck Paper Company, and Clark H. Morian, of the J. |. N. 
Smythe Company. 


American Bag & Paper Co. in New Home 


Occupancy of a new home has been taken by the American 
Bag and Paper Company, of which Samuel Kardon and J. M. 
Zimmerman are proprietors. During the week the company moved 
into the building, which has been in the course of construction for 
the past year on the site it purchased a year ago, at a cost of 
$800,000. In the new home the firm will triple production of its 
bags, specializing on its own brands of Niagara, Gibraltar and 
Capital, producing both squares and flats, and will also develop a 
re-winding business for roll products as well as other lines of 
paper distribution. The firm will occupy the first and second 
floors of the seven-story structure, and in it has installed all the 
equipment which it removed from the old home, which was in- 
creased by the addition of new bag-making machines. The struc- 
ture occupies one-half a city square, extending from Water 
Swanson street, and from South to Bainbridge street. It is just 
a square away from the Delaware River wharf, and has two rail- 
road sidings. It is reached by several street car lines extending 
from the city extremities. 


To Make Embossed Glassines 


A new department has been established by the McDowell Paper 
Mills in the century-old plant in Manayunk. The new department 
will be known as the embossing section, and will be used for the 
production of Cobweb and Herringbone Glassine products, a large 
embossing machine having been installed to take care of this 
class of work. The firm will carry a large stock of this paper 
for immediate shipments. There recently was installed a 500 k.w 
turbine and second unit in a combined turbine and generator type, 
which will give the firm a splendid electrical equipment, and pro- 
vide for operation through high and low water periods. In order 
to take care of the increase in production, a three-story storage 
building has been erected on an adjoining plot 50 x 125 feet, and 
will be used for warehousing. It was the site of the old boiler 
house, and on it was constructed a slow burning building with 
sprinkler system for fire protection purposes. 


Renner Leaves Whiting-Patterson Co. 


Otto W. Renner, for the past five years manager of the Mills 
Sales Department of the Whiting-Patterson Company, has severed 
his connection with that firm, and his duties have been taken over 
by Manager Supple, of the sales department. Mr. Renner was 
formerly manager of the Antietam Paper Company in its Jack- 
sonville, Florida, office, and for five years prior in business in 
Baltimore, as treasurer and secretary of the Howard Fisher Paper 
Company. He disposed of his interest in the Fisher Company to 
join the Antietam Paper Company. No plans have yet been made 
by Mr. Renner, but it is understood that he will remain in the 
Philadelphia trade in another capacity. 


Supply Men and Box Makers Hold Outing 


Many members of the Philadelphia paper trade who distriute 
supplies to the paper box manufacturing industry joined in ‘he 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Dilts for Beater Progress 


Dilts Beating Engines have the distinction of having first incorpo- 
rated nearly every important practical improvement in _ beater 


design for the last half century. 


Dilts was the first to introduce 
the self-dumping beater, in 
1911. This one feature alone 
has saved countless hours of 
labor and greatly increased the 
daily capacity of the beating en- 
gine. Nowadays, a self-dump- 
ing beater is taken as a matter of 
course. In 1911 it was a great 
achievement. 


The Keyed Bandless Beater Roll, 


the Inclined Concrete Bottom 


Beater, the Heat Treated Alloy 
Steel Fly Bars and the Spring 
Cushioned Rigid Lighter Bar 
Stand are other improvements 
initiated by the Dilts Machin 
Works, Inc. 


The enviable record of the past 
is the incentive driving the Dilts 
Machine Works, Inc., on to 
new achievements of the future. 
When you buy a Dilts Beating 
Engine you are buying the best 
beater that can be built. 


6536 


—_@pi1lts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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KALAMAZOO ROTARIANS BACK 
OF FOREST CONSERVATION 


At Banquet Given in Their Honor at Bryant Paper Co. on 
May 13, Club Goes on Record for Adequate Forest 
Policy in the United States—To Take Initiative in State- 
wide Movement and Committee on Organization Is Ap- 
pointed by President Fred C. Bond—Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
Prof. Raphall Zon and Others Addressed Gathering— 
Many Paper Mill Executives Among Those Present. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


KaLAMazoo, Mich., May 19, 1924—One hundred members of 
the Kalamazoo Rotary Club, at a banquet given in their honor last 
Tuesday evening at the Bryant Paper Company, voted unanimously 
to take the initiative in a statewide movement for forest conserva- 
tion. A committee composed of prominent representatives of vari- 
ous wood-using industries was named to form a permanent or- 
ganization, and the state legislature will be asked to enact laws 
to protect and develop the forest lands of Michigan. The Rotarians 
also went on record as favoring the McNary-Clarke bills now 
before Congress seeking to provide an adequate forestry policy 
for the United States. 

The Committee on Organization appointed by President Fred C. 
Bond of the Rotary Club consists of John W. Blodgett, Grand 
Rapids, past president of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; 
Felix Pagenstecher, president of the Bryant Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo; Harry E. Fletcher, president of the Fletcher Paper 
Company, Alpena; W. L. Saunders, president of the Cadillac-Soo 
Lumber Company, Cadillac, and Herman Lundeen, president of the 
Kneeland-Bigelow Lumber Company, Lewiston, Mich. 


Adoption of Resolution 


The above action as indicated followed the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by Charles A. Blaney, chairman of the 
Michigan Prison Board and former president of the Eddy Paper 
Company : 

“Whereas, the forests of the United States are being cut and 
burned faster than they are being replaced by growth; and 

“Whereas, the wood-using industries of the country are forced to 
pay heavy and increasing freight bills, and even to import a por- 
tion of their needs; and 

“Whereas, the paper industry is dependent upon the forest for 
the bulk of its raw material; and 

“Whereas, there is now before Congress proposed legislation 
which ‘seeks to provide an adequate forest policy for the United 
States ; 

“Be it resolved, That we, the Rotary Club of Kalamazoo as- 
sembled, hereby approves the McNary-Clarke bills, and urge their 
immediate passage by Congress. 

“Be it further resolved, That this meeting appoint a committee 
to form a permanent organization of wood-using industries of the 
state for the purpose of formulating and applying a forest policy 
to the forest lands of Michigan.” 

Action by the Rotarians was stimulated by addresses given by 
forestry experts of national repute, who during the course of their 
remarks made it plain that the forests of the United States are 
being burned by forest fires faster than they are being replaced by 
growth. The Rotarians of Kalamazoo were particularly interested 
in conditions disclosed inasmuch as the paper industry of the 
Kalamazoo valley is vitally dependent on the forests for the bulk 


of its raw material. . 
Several Speakers on Program 


What Michigan offers in the way of forestry opportunities and 
how Michigan can use profitably for industrial production of tim- 








ber its idle acreage of cut-over timber lands was discussed by !)r. 
Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Pulp and 
Paper Company. Raphall Zon, St. Paul, Minn., director of the 
Lakes States Federal Forest Experiment Station, discussed the 
future of the wood industry of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minue- 
sota. John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, and William L. Saunders, 
Cadillac, approached the subject of practical lumbermen. 

Mr. Blodgett expressed his desire to see the method of taxation 
upon timber lands revised. In his opinion, timber when finally 
cut from the lands should be removed from the tax rolls. 

Mr. Saunders declared that fire prevention is 90 per cent of the 
problem of protecting the forests of Michigan. He also expressed 
his disapproval of selective cutting, declaring the smaller trees will 
not stand alone against the heavy gales of northern Michigan. {le 
further declared that selective cutting is far too expensive. 

“In the past people have looked upon the forest as a mine,” 
said Prof. Zon. “Today they have a new conception of the 
forest as a crop that can be perpetuated. The age of wood is 
ahead of us, although the modern cave dweller who lives in an 


apartment building does not realize the fact. This is still a 
wooded country and we are living in a wooden age. 
“The paper industry has reorganized forestry. Before wood 


pulp was used in making paper only the large timbers were 
wanted. The smaller trees were wasted. Today the paper in- 
dustry does not care about the heavy timbers. There is a new 
market for second growth trees that can be grown in consider- 
able quantities at the rate of a cord per acre per year. The paper 
industry has made the marketing of second growth timber profit- 
able. Our forests can be preserved by selective cutting thus 
making the supply of raw material permanent to save the paper 
industry. It is not necessary to replant. It is necessary to pre- 
serve and prevent destruction by forest fires.” 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker Speaks 

Dr. Baker declared that Michigan, once one of the greatest for- 
estry states, now has a vast area of land going to waste. He 
advised proper methods of taxing lands to encourage timber grow- 
ing, adequate protection against forest fires and the management 
of the forest lands according to forestry principles. He said 
that while in 1890 Michigan ranked first among the wood pro- 
ducing states of the Union that in 1920 it had dropped to 16th 
place. Today 75 per cent of the timber used in Michigan is 
brought from Texas, Louisiana and the Pacific coast. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the relation of forestry and 
the paper industry, Dr. Baker said: 

“Forestry for the paper industry is dependent in no small meas- 
ure on the tax laws of the states and communities in which the 
industries timbers are located. Unfortunately our legislators have 
not appreciated the fact that the forest must be considered a re- 
newable resource and taxed on the basis of annual growth and 
yield. In the past forest land has paid an annual tax, regardless 
of the extent or character of the growth which it has supported. 
This must be changed and our tax laws so drawn that the forest 
land shall pay an annual tax and a yield tax in proportion to its 
productive capacity and the volume of its product when brought 
into the market. 

“Forestry for the paper industry means re-forestation. As a 
result of the lack of fire protection and the destruction by insects 
and fungi, there are vast areas of cut over land in the United 
States on which a stand of merchantable timber can again be 
secured within a reasonable length of time, only by the action of 
man in establishing forest plantations. 

“In short, forestry for the paper industry means forest maui- 
agement. Forestry means the greatest possible use of forest land. 
For the paper industry it means the production of the most. valu- 
able species for paper pulp in the shortest possible time. The 
industry is facing a crisis in its wood supply. The threatened 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Established 1886 


Accomplishment 


Cooperation 



























The mere fact that this organization 
has been functioning steadily and with 
success for more than thirty-eight years, 
is in itself no real measure of what we 
have accomplished. The record to 
which we point with what we believe 
is a justifiable pride, lies in how we have 
functioned during that busy third of a 
century. 






We have striven at all times to give each 
of our clients —large or small—the 
utmost in constructive help and co- 
operation; in other words, to render a 
service so complete and satisfactory 
that it should be entirely worthy of our 
unexcelled facilities. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. [ 
U. S. A. 













European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Milton Paper Company has leased the store and basement, 


20,000 square feet at 119-25 West 24th street. 
* * * 





The Tension Envelope Company with manufacturing plant at 87 
34th street, Brooklyn, has increased its capital stock from $300,000 
to $400,000. 

a a 

Robert Blank, paper makers’ supplies, 140 Nassau street, New 
York, has been admitted to membership in the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York. 

» * * 

William G. MacNaughton, Secretary of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry has been elected to the Board 
of Governors of the Canadian ‘Club. 

* * * 

O. M. Porter, assistant secretary of the American Paper and 

Pulp Association, is back at his desk following a three weeks’ 


severe illness. 


* * * 








At a meeting of the directors of the United Paperboard Com- 
pany Thursday of last week, a dividend of 6 per cent was declared 
on the preferred stock of the company payable July 1, to stock- 
holders of record June 6, 1924. 
* * Oo 

John F. Baker for several years superintendent of the Ravens- 
wood Paper Mills Company of Long Island City, New York, and 
well known throughout box board industry, has resigned his posi- 
tion. 


* * 7 





Joseph De Alessandro, wholesale dealer in waste paper and rags 
has removed his office and warehouse from Hudson and Spring 
streets to 524-26 West 24th street, telephone Chelsea 2936-37, where 
he has facilities for handling a greater volume of business. 

* * * 


W. E. Byron Baker, chief chemist of the York Haven Paper 
Company, York Haven, Pa., was married Saturday of last week in 
Brooklyn to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Kopf, of that borough. 


* * * 


V. Rouvens Rocka, importer and exporter, Rua De S. Pedro 
86, Rio De Janeira, Brazil, has reorganized his office and now has 
a special department fully equipped with sales force, etc., for hand- 
ling all commissions in paper and allied lines in both the Rio and 
Sao Paulo markets. 





* * * 


Alexander W. Macvie is now associated with Parsons & Whitte- 
more, Inc., exporters and importers of 299 Broadway. He will han- 
die the sales of the firm’s pulp in Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and In- 
diana. Mr. Macvie will have his headquarters at 1414 Portage 
street, Kalamazoo, Mich. , 

*” a 7 

The MacAndrews & Forbes Company of 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York and with pulp and paper mills at Camden, N. J., for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, reports net earnings of $1,307,774, which 
together with $502,027 transferred from reserve, brought the total 
for the year available for dividends to $1,809,771, compared with 
$1,153,023 for the previous year. 

* * * 


General Director G. Teltsch of the Kronstadter mills of Brates- 
lava, Czechoslovakia is visiting this country and is the guest of J. 
Anderson & Co. of this city, who are agents for the pulp produced 
at the Kronstadter mills. Accompanied by Mr. Anderson and 
Sales Manager O. F. Swanson, Mr. Teltsch has made a tour of the 
country, visiting many of the leading paper mills. He has ex- 





pressed great pleasure with all he has seen and, this being 1.5 first 
visit to America, he confesses that the half had never be: \ told 
him. He says the greatness of America has astonished him. Mr. 


Teltsch is accompanied by Mrs. Teltsch who joins with hc; hus- 
band in his opinion of the country. 
Baltic Ice Jam Held Up Shipping 
Some of the New York pulp dealers who carry on ex'cusive 


dealings with Sweden are telling now of serious interruptions to 
their shipping program which was experienced during th: past 
winter when the Baltic became clogged with an unprecedeni 
jam which held up shipments. 

The condition is said to have been the most severe ever k: 


d ice 


iown, 





THe Finnish GOVERNMENT ICE-BREAKER “SAMPO” IN ACTION 
AssISTING STEAMERS BoUND For HANGO THROUGH THE 
Ice DurtnG THE WINTER CAMPAIGN 1924. 


At one shipping point a natural ice bridge was formed and ships 
were absolutely prevented from moving. Shipping was practically 
at a standstill for about a month from most of the Baltic ports and 
such ships as ventured to make their scheduled trips were constantly 
ice-bound, were subjected to every conceivable delay and _ finally 
arrived at their destination with startling stories of perilous sea 
voyages to tell. 

The ice floes in the Baltic first began to offer serious impediment 
to shipping on February 26 and it was not until March 24 that 
conditions let up so that anything like a scheduled program could 
be adhered to. The accompanying picture shows an_ ice-breaker 
engaged in the gigantic undertaking of breaking up the ice jam as 
a necessary preliminary to the resumption of shipping. 


To Erect Office Building 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Los Ancetgs, Cal., May 17, 1924—The Pioneer Paper Company 
is about to begin work on a new administration building. It will 
occupy a conspicuous plot at the company’s plant and wil! be 
constructed in Spanish Renaissance style with stucco exterior. 
The period effect will be intensified by wrought-iron doors. The 
building will be 90 by 150 feet. Sales and display rooms wi!! be 
located in the front and back of them will be the general o/iices. 
The offices will be finished in oak. The structure will cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. 
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vo & Convenient Pump 


How many times have you wanted to install a small plunger pump in a place where no post or other facilities were 
offered? Our Frame Type Plunger pump fits in just such a condition. Made with one or two 5” or 6” single plunger 
pumps whigh, may be discharged to| the same point or to different points. 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Builders: Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ontario 


























































































































































































































































































































Obituary 


George W. Hoffman 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 17, 1924—George W. Hoffman, 45 years 
old, for eight years manager of the Holland Paper Company, Inc., 
died suddenly in his home, 700 Crescent avenue, last week. Mr. 
Hoffman left the paper company’s office in apparently good health. 

Born in Buffalo, Mr. Hoffman was graduated from School 38 
and the Bryant & Stratton Business college. Upon graduation, he 
became associated with the Courier company, lithographers and paper 
dealers. This company later became the Holland Paper Company, 
Inc. Mr. Hoffman had been identified with this firm for about 25 
years. He was a member of the Foresters and Elks. 








Paper Industry Expanding in Mobile 


Mosite, Ala., May 19, 1924.—Success following numerous paper 
mill ventures in the Gulf coast region has led to the extension of 
that line of industry, which promises to become one of the most 
important lines of manufacture at Mobile in the near future, as it 
has at Bogalusa, La., and near Pascagoula, Miss. 

One paper mill now is in operation at Mobile and work on an- 
other started Friday. There are reports in circulation that a third 
paper mill will be started at the site where the Gulf Paper Mill 
was burned some months ago. 

The new factory upon which the foundation work has begun is 
that of the Mobile Paper Mills, an all-Mobile company, incorporated 
at $200,000, and with $160,000 paid in. Its plant will probably have 
a greater area of, floor space than that of any other manufacturing 
establishment in Mobile. 

The main structure will have an area of 350 by 250 feet and will 
be a standard type structural steel building, with steel roof, sidings 
and windows. The storage building, of the same construction will 
have sufficient capacity to house 750 tons of waste paper. The boiler 
room, also of steel, will house a plant of large capacity and equipped 
avith “Dutch” ovens, permitting the use of wood, shavings or coal 
for fuel. This type of construction obtains the lowest possible in- 
surance rates, despite the relative inflammable character of the 
waste paper used and the finished product of a paper mill. 

The Mobile Paper Mills will manufacture several kinds of card 
board, which is a relatively light weight material, also made from 
waste paper. Its output will include'‘car Niners, carpet papers, core 
papers, cone papers, for cotton mills; and the general classes of 
board used by paper box manufacturers. 

Water transportation is an important item in the manufacture 
of paper at Mobile. Scrap paper is received from the cities of the 
_ Pacific as well as those of the Atlantic coast, and also by rail from 
the interior, as well as from local sources. The finished paper is 
shipped, chiefly by water, back to the Pacific and Atlantic ports, by 
rail to interior points, and exported to the islands or foreign lands. 
It is a great industry, relatively in its infancy, in the opinion of 
Mobilians who have studied the possibilities of paper manufacture 
here. 

Vancouver on the northwest and Montreal on the northeast have 
received Mobile paper in quantities, when the Gulf Mills were in 
operation under the management of Mr. Macke. They will do so 
again before the end of the present year, it is predicted. The West 
Indies are also said to be good customers in prospective. 

This paper mill industry will expand Mobile’s pay rolls, as well 
as the city’s foreign and domestic trade. The new plant will em- 
ploy approximately 75 persons in the production of about 30 tons 
of paper per day. The present plant employs from fifteen to seven- 
teen persons, chiefly able bodied workmen. 

The construction of the new plant is an important local item 
of industry, for it is a Mobile-made structure, from top to bottom. 
The building was designed and fabricated under the supervision of 
Joe Mighell, engineer of the Mobile Steel Company, which has the 
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contract. 


The concrete work and foundation work is being done un- 
der the direction of Chas. Owen, of the Owen Construction Company. 
Between the two companies, a large force of men will be at work 
on the structure and foundations all threugh the summer months 
and probably into the fall. 

The officers of the Mobile Paper Company are J. M. Walsh, presi- 
dent; Marshall Turner, vice-president; R. J. Milling, secrctary- 
treasurer, and B. H. Macke, general manager. Mr. Macke is a 
practical paper maker of many years’ experience. The mill is con- 
nected with the Bay Shore branch of the Mobile and Ohio railroad 
by a side track 1,800 feet long, and it is stated that the entire plant 
is constructed along the most modern lines for the economical manu- 
facture and handling of both raw materials and finished products 


Record Log Drive in Maine 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Lewiston, Me., May 19, 1924.—Heavy rains have melted the 
snow in Northern Maine, tending to fill the big lakes that feed 
cotton mills and other industries on the Androscoggin River. Agent 
Paul L. Bean, of the Union Water Power Co., states that flood 
damage is now averted, barring an unusual downpour, concentrated 
in a short period, there will be plenty of water for a record spring 
log drive. The largest in the history of the upper Androscoggin is 
expected, as Azischos Lake holds ninety million feet. It is mostly 
four-foot pulpwood, to be driven to the plant of the Berlin Mills 
Co. and to those of the International Paper Co. at Livermore Falls, 


Wm. R. Shaffer to Be Married 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 19, 1924.—William R. Shaffer, well-known 
New Haven paper board manufacturer and his secretary, Miss 
Mary C. Holdwright, of New Haven, filed marriage intentions in 
Boston last week. They will be married this week. 

Mr. Shaffer, who is said to be wealthy, gave his age as 56, also 
stating that he was a widower. Miss Holdwright gave her. age 
as 37 and stated that at the present time she was “at home.” Mr. 
Shaffer is president of the New Haven Pulp and Board Company. 


Strikers Go Back at Escanaba Paper Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AppLeton, Wis., May 20, 1924.—The strike of employees of the 
Escanaba Paper Company at Escanaba to enforce the demands of 
some of the employees was of short duration. 

An agreement was speedily reached by representatives of the 
employees and the company under which the 240 men on strike 
returned to work. About 300 persons are employed in the mill 
but all of them did not leave their work. 








Advisory Paper Committee to Meet 
[FRom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasurncton, D. C., May 21, 1924.—The Advisory Committee of 
paper manufacturers to the paper section of the Bureau of 
Standards will hold a conference on June 13. While detailed in- 
formation is not available it is understood that the committee has 
been called to discuss with officials of the bureau the program of 
work for the paper section for the coming year. 


Boston Paper Trade to Hold Quting 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Boston, Mass., May 19, 1924.—Wednesday, June 25, is to be 
the big day of the year for the Boston Paper Trade Association, as 
on this date will be held the annual summer meeting and outing. 
North Scituate, Mass., will be the scene of the meeting and the 
Cliff House will be the rendezvous for the golf stars and those 
athletically inclined. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In a remarkably effective series of announcements the Champion 
Coated Paper Company in Chapter 2, which has just appeared, 
tells an interesting story of how the industrial relations program, 
which it inaugurated a few years ago, has been not less responsible 
perhaps than efficient machinery and other up-to-date features in 
the evolution of its favorably known, large successful paper making 
Ohio. 


that each workman in the mills is fitted exactly to do the work 


business at Hamilton, The company emphasizes the fact 
he is doing. 
“For instance,” the company says, “we don’t have a color-blind 
man matching color tints.” 
“How do you know he isn’t color-blind?” you ask. 


“Because we give him careful examinations to find out.” 


“We know men lifting heavy burdens are not ruptured, that their’ 


hearts are good, that they are able to do such work.” 

“And we do not have flat-footed men standing all day at work. 
In fact, we must know, before a man is placed at a job, whether he 
can do his best work at such a task. We given every man a chance 
to do one hundred per cent work at something. 

“And after you have seen the hundreds of men at their work, ef- 
ficient, cheerful, contented, you understand. 

“Where a man is a man, no matter what his physical limitations 
may be; where a man is placed so that he can do the one thing for 
which he is best fitted, so he can produce for us and for himself 
the utmost of benefit—this is what the Champion Mill means to 
the thousands of our men.” 

The Champion management has created this ideal working con- 
dition through an Industrial Relations Staff—a department insti- 
tuted to cut down “turnover” in labor, and loss of time from sick- 
ness and accidents. 

The result, the company states, has been an improvement of 
eighty-five per cent. 

Men are put where they belong, where they may best serve and 
then they are given the psychological and medical attention they 
need to enable them to do this work well, to insure the constant 
functioning of the company’s $2,000,000 plan of control. 

First aid treatment means control over time lost through acci- 
dents. In the four years that this department has been operating 
there has never been an infected wound, a most costly thing for 
men and the mills. 

And not only are men placed at tasks which are physically suited 
to them, but their temperament and experience are also taken into 
consideration. A nervous man is not placed at a delicate machine, 
or where there is physical danger. If a man does not get along 
well where he has been placed, then he is not discharged, but is 
reported back to the Industrial Relations Director who finds an- 
other task for him for which he is better fitted. 

But the Champion Coated Paper Company does not stop here. 


It goes on to a point of greater prosperity for the workers. The 


management understands well that only the happy worke~ can 
deliver service up to his fullest capacity. 


Good wages are paid; this is fundamental. Then, the work: 


5S are 

aided in securing the maximum of purchasing power with their 
money. 

In a separate building a general store is maintained—a store 


much larger than the ordinary city store, where practically cvery 


sold 


now 


household necessity, from crackers to automobile tires, i: 
This store, with an inventory of $50,000, ha 
sold over a million dollars’ worth of merchandise, averaging 25,000 


strictly at cost. 


sales a month—This store increases the earning power of Champion 
employees approximately eight per cent. 

This in addition to an accumulative bonus for continuous service, 
enables the Champion workman to live comfortably, and apply him- 
self whole-heartedly to the business of producing good paper for 
our customers. 

This fact is quite obvious when you understand that a large per- 
centage of Champion “folks” own their own homes, drive automo- 
biles, send their children to high school and college, and take an 
active part in the life of their community. 

But you are asking what this has to do with the production of 
paper and its performance on the printing press. 

This is explained by saying first that it costs the mil! ap- 
proximately $2,000 to train a new man for tending a paper making 
machine, to a point where he can maintain the Champion standard, 
and the average cost for all other departments is nearly as heavy 

Therefore, if men are properly placed at work which they arc 
best fitted to perform, if they are made as efficient as possible in 
that work, if they are happy and prosperous, then it is obvious that 
better workmanship, more productive workmanship, more econom- 
ical workmanship, is secured. 

This fact explains in part the company’s ability to control uni- 
formity of quality in volume, month after month, year after year 
Employees stay at their work. They become specialists in the 
truest sense of the word, aided by the scientifically correct ma- 
chinery and processes, by the mechanical and chemical control of 
every step in the manufacture. 

Without this alliance of men and science it would be impossible 
for the company to maintain its ideal and realize its determination 


to produce printing papers that will fully meet modern conditions. 


FOREIGN PAPER PRICES 


The average import price of news print for March, according to 





Statistics which have just been issued by the Department of (om- 
merce at Washington, D. C., and which are the latest figures avail- 
able, continued to show a considerable downward tendency as it has 
in fact since the first of the year. The price per pound for March 
was 3.69 cents as compared with 3.71 cents for March of last year 
and 3.89 and 3.83 cents respectively for February and January of 
this year. 

The average import price of ground wood also continued (own- 
ward for March, the price per ton for the month being $30.0 
compared with $35.15 for March of last year and $33.40 and $38.42 
respectively for February and January of this year. 

The average import price of unbleached sulphite ee 
tinued noticeably downward for March, the price for the 


month being $53.46, as compared with $55.82 for March of last yeaf 
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and £56.85 and $59.22 respectively for February and January of this 
year. 
The import price of bleached sulphite pulp. for March averaged 
per ton $83.50, compared with $90.20 for March of last year and 
$8170 and $81.86 respectively for February and January of this 
yeal 

lie import price of unbleached sulphate pulp during the month 
of March averaged per ton $55.93 as compared with $66.48 for 
March of last year and $59.50 and $60.26 respectively for February 
and January of this year. 

The average import price of pulpwood for March averaged per 
cord $9.50 as compared with $8.95 for March of last year and $9.42 
and $9.59 respectively for February and January of this year. 

The average export price of news print for March averaged per 
pound 4.8 cents as compared with 4.8 cents for March of last year 
and 5.3 cents and 5.4 cents respectively for February and January 


of this year, 


American Writing Bonds Advance 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Hotyoke, Mass., May 20, 1924.—Economies effected in the man- 
agement of the American Writing Paper Company have been 
reflected the past week or so in advances in bonds of about 14 per 
cent. 

“For the past three months,” said Sidney L. Willson, receiver of 
the concern Saturday, “the operations of the American Writing 
Paper Company have been highly satisfactory to the stockholders 
and holders of the securities for the funded debt of the concern.” 
He pointed out that the orders were coming in steadily, not 
spasmodically. This trend of business had enabled the receiver to 
operate to good advantage and effect important ‘savings. Two of 
the divisions out of Holyoke have been closed down and their 
business transferred to Holyoke mills best fitted to handle it. This 
is rather tough on the men who worked in the outside mills but 
achieved further economies. 

The first mortgage 6 per cent bonds have within a.few days 
sold up to 50 as compared with a low of 36. Should this favorable 
condition continue it would undoubtedly facilitate the reorganiza- 
tion now under way. Selling as they did under 40 a few weeks 
ago the first mortgage bonds of the company were quoted at about 
25 per cent of the appraised value of the physical property. 

\s the company is in the hands of a receiver there was no 
annual meeting and election of officers this month as usual. 


Paper Mill Traffic Men Elect Officers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
KALAMAzOO, Mich., May 19, 1924.—Alex G. Gilman, president of 
Allied Paper Mills, has been elected president of the Michigan 
Paper Mill Traffic Association to succeed Felix Pagenstecher, 


president of the Bryant Paper Company, whose term of office has 
expired, 


(he other officers of the association are: Secretary, Clarence 
A. Bradford, vice-president of the Rex Paper Company; treasurer, 
C. S. Campbell, treasurer of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 

The Michigan Paper Mill Traffic Association includes in its 
membership the following concerns: Ailied Paper Mills, Bryant 
Paper Company, Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalamazoo Paper 
Company, Rex Paper Company, Standard Paper Company, Western 
Board and Paper Company, Kalamazoo; MacSimBar Paper Com- 
pany, Wolverine Paper Company, Otsego; Watervleit Paper Com- 
pany, Watervleit; Michigan Paper Company, Plainwell; Lee Paper 
Company, Vicksburg; Eddy Paper Company, Three Rivers; Ameri- 
can Coating Mills, Lincoln Paper Mills, Elkhart, Ind. 


Marinette-& Menominee Paper Co. to Expand 
IFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., May 20, 1924.—The Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company, last week announced a large expansion program for 
its property at Marinette, to include installation of a new paper 
machine in the Park mill, construction of a machine room and 
construction of a dam across the Menominee river. Work on these 
projects is to be started at once, probably early in June. J. H. 
Delbridge, president of the company, announced the building pro- 
gram. 

The paper machine will be of the Yankee type with a capacity of 
18 tons a day. It will be housed in a new building to be erected 
between No. 1 and No. 2 machines. The end walls of the present 
buildings will be utilized in the new construction, making only two 
walls, a roof and floor necessary. 

When the new machine is installed there will be five machines 
in the Park mills, three more than were operated before the present 
owners took over the property. The company then will haye a 
total capacity of 110 tons of paper and 25 tons of pulp in all its 
plants. { 

The new dam is to be of concrete construction and will be about 
500 feet long. It is to be located just below the present wooden 
dam. * The dam will be equipped with nine gates and it will ma- 
terially increase the company’s power facilities. Work on. the 
structure will be started in June and it is probable most of the 
year will be required to finish it. 

A new paper mill at the Menominee plant of the company is 
under contemplation but no time has been set for starting work 
on the project. It is possible that it wil) be started the coming fall. 


April News Print Statistics 


Production of news print in the United States during April 
amounted to 128,249 tons and shipments to 127,505 tons, according 
to the News Print Service Bureau. Production in Canada amounted 
to 115,572 tons and shipments to 113,931 tons, making a total 
production of 243,821 tons and shipments of 241,436 tons by 67 
companies. The news print mills also made 927 tons of hanging 
paper, all of which were made in the United States. Stocks of 
news print paper at United States mills totaled 31,699 tons at the 
end of April, and at Canadian mills 20,983 tons, making a combined 
total of 52,682 tons, which was equivalent to 5.3 days’ average 
production. 

Comparing production during the first four months of 1924 with 
similar periods in each of the four previous years the United States 
mills show 1 per cent more than 1923; 14 per cent increase over 
1922, 10 per cent over 1921, 1 per cent less than 1920; the Canadian 
mills show 12 per cent more than in 1923, 37 per cent more than in 
1922, 68 per cent more than in 1921 and 55 per cent more than in 
1920. The combined production of the United States and Canada 
shows an increase of 6 per cent over 1923, 24 per cent over 1922, 
32 per cent over 1921 and 20 per cent over 1920. 


Import Committee Named 


Prominent paper manufacturers from many sections of the United 
States met last Friday with the new executive committee of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association for the purpose of discussing 
the formation of an import committee to deal with the vexatious 
import problem. As a result of the discussion a committee has 
been appointed but it was decided not to announce the personnel 
of the committee at this time. The reason for this is that every pre- 
caution is being taken to see that every member of the committee 
is in full sympathy with the work and is willing to give of his 
time and energy to help it function. Each member will be asked 
to give assurance of this with his acceptance of his appointment 
and when all have been heard from public announcement will be 
made of the committee’s membership. 
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Getting Action in the Woodroom 


HE WOODROOM at the Mattagami mills is a 

busy spot. Large quantities of logs are barked 

here, the method being tumbling of course, but 
with equipment that is worthy of note. 


Barking drums which appear in the photograph are 
of the most modern type. They are chain-suspended 
for drums so operated have unquestionably the smooth- 
est rotation and the ability to withstand any strain or 
shock incident to the rough-handling of heavy wood. 
The drums are lined inside with U-Bars, an ideal sur- 
face, as is evidenced by the sleek, smooth wood that 
emerges. 


The Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company has not 
always had barking drums. In 1918 they bought two 
of these drums; in 1923 they added two more of the 
same size, type, style, and make. The two of later in- 
stallation have the recently improved U-Bar made from 
special rolls; otherwise they are identical. 


In choice of barking equipment—for wet or dry 
barking, and under almost any conditions or require- 
ments of large mills or small mills—it is well to check 
up the experiences of others whose woodroom problems 
are'similar to yours. In the case of the equipment 
pictured above this is an easy matter, for there are over 
one hundred mills in various sections of the United 
States and of Canada where this make of drum is in use, 


some mills having as many as six, eight and eighteen. 
We shall be glad to provide the complete list of these 
mills. Then, by observation or through inquiry you 
may learn actualities that will help you choose wisely. 
You will see, or perhaps be told that wood barked in 
this U-Bar drum is not broomed nor bruised. You will 
realize that the barking process is nevertheless so thor- 
ough that the smallest bit of bark remaining on a log 
is rare with this drum. Nor is this all: 


Drums of our design have a known capacity for 
work. Not merely a stated daily capacity—with a 
capacity for breaking down but a tolerance for hard 
work that enables you to figure a season’s output with- 
out a wide margin for repairing and replacing yout 
equipment. Ask a number of mills. You will find that 
the outstanding feature of their reports is this matter of 
dogged durability; no shutdowns for an entire year is 
frequently the report. 


We welcome questions as to what our drums will do 
under specific conditions. We install with a well- 
defined guarantee of meeting those conditions in the 
quality and quantity of rossing. Some interesting and 
informative data is available. Write us of your require- 
ments. Address—Fispre Makino Processes, INc., 


Lonpon GUARANTEE & AcciDENT BLpDG., CHICAGO, 
Iit., U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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realize, that there is quite a difference. 
many kinds of beaters on the market today, 
and I am sure every manufacturer and 
every user claims that his design is the 
best and most up to date. While one type 
of beater will be entirely satisfactory on 
one kind of stock, it would be absolutely 
worthless on some other grade of stock. 
Some years ago I came to the conclusion 
that every kind of stock required a differ- 
ent type of beater, and not only a different 
type, but the filling used should be differ- 
ent, the spacing of the fly bars, the thick- 
ness of the cutting edge of the fly bars, 
the kind and style of bed plate should also 
be considered. Builders of beaters seem 
not to have recognized this fact and be- 
cause they sell the same design of beater 
for all kinds of stock, they should make a 
study of the purpose to which the beater 
should be used and then construct a beater 
for that particular purpose. 

I know of some beaters which were sold 
for news print using 85 per cent ground 
wood and 15 per cent sulphite. 

These beaters were equipped with 
an elaborate adjusting device for the 
raising and lowering of the roll and 
when in actual use this device 


was never used, the elevation of the roll 
Hollander Still Up-to-Date 


Now, I am more or less familiar with various types of beaters, 
both new and old, and it seems to me that the beater which is up- 
to-date is the same beater which my grandfather made stock in, 


namely the Hollander. 


Just remember this about the Hollander—you can take it and 
make any kind of stock in it that you wish, and to the best of my 
knowledge this cannot be done im any other beater. 
are off-shoots of the Hollander, but it still remain the best all 


around beater—so I say 
the Hollander is the 
beater up-to-date. 


Should Be Designed 
for Purpose 


I mention these cases 
just to bear out my 
statement that a beater 
should be designed for 
the purpose for which 
it is to be used, and it 
is just as important as 
it is to design a paper 
machine for the kind of 
paper that is to be 
made and I further be- 





*Presented at the annual 
convention of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio, May 22, 1924. 
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Mr. Server asked me to address you on “Beaters” and then I 
learned that he had changed the subject to “Beaters up to Date.” 
Now, while this might not at first thought make much difference, I 
For instance, there are 


was never changed. 


Other beaters 
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THE BEATER OF TODAY* 


By C. W. SHARTLE OF THE SHARTLE Bros, MACHINE Co. 





C. W. SHARTLE 


lieve that to get up a beater for any kind of stock is no litt! 
but will require a lot of time and expense. I must confess that | 
really do not know much about beaters for the different kinds of 
stock, for the reason that I have worked for fourteen years and 






job 


spent a lot of money (how much | am 
afraid to tell you), developing a beater and 
a process for treating paper stock for the 
filler of box board. 

Please notice that I say filler and that 
the liner is a different subject, and I have 
not had time or money to spend on this 
and will say that it will require just about 
as much time as I have given to the (iller 
stock. It always seems queer to me how 
an idea will get into one’s head, and how 
obstinately it will stick there, and that is 
how I got started on this subject, and I am 
sure if I had realized how much hard 
work and the time spent and the disap- 
pointments that were in store for me, not 
to mention the cost in dollars, I would 
never have started on it. I am sure you 
will be interested in knowing my story, so 
here is how it all happened. 


How It All Happened 


One day I was in a box board mill 
watching a beater being filled with mixed 
paper stock, it seemed a pretty slow job 
to me because there were three men at 
work. Most of the time was put to sorting 
out dirt and strings and tearing up the 


largest pieces such as boxes, and punching the stock under the roll. 


when the beater was filled. I put my hand in the beater and the 
idea came to me that about seventy-five per cent of that stock was 


jordaning. 





SHARTLE BREAKER SYSTEM 


ready for the jordans and all it required was soaking and because 
it being old papers, it had been beaten and made into paper two or 
three times, and would not require any further beating, but merely 
The problem was then how to mechanically separate 
the fine stock from the coarse. I thought a screen would do it, 
and that seemed simple, so I set a screen up so one end projected 
over the side of the beater and put scrapers in the screen so the 
stock too coarse to go through the plates of the screen, would be 


returned to the beater. 
The stock was removed 
from the beater by a 
mechanically operated 
dipper. 


The Next Move 


I also set up a felt- 
less wet machine to re- 
ceive the stock which 
passed through the 
screen plates and by this 
means removed _ the 
water from the stock 
and made the stock the 
proper consistency to be 
sent to the jordan chest. 
This seemed such an 
advance that I thought 
I was through experi- 
menting but I soon 
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found that the dirt and iron accumulating in the beater soon broke 
up the fly bars and bed plates. The next move was to use two 
beaters, one as a breaker in which the roll missed the bed plate 
about three inches, and I found that the accumulation of iron did 
not damage the roll. 

As fast as the stock was furnished to the breaker like amount of 
the finer part overflowed—a depression cut out of the side of the 
tub to a specially designed pump. This stock was elevated into a 
long wide trough in which it was thinned down to about % of a 
per cent consistency. All the heavy materials settled to the bottom 
and the light material such as wood and cork came to the top and 
was skimmed off. This stock then flowed to a screen equipped with 
heavy scrapers which carried the stock which was too thick to pass 
through the plates into the second beater. With this stock was the 
rags and strings. The roll in this beater was set just hard enough 
to reduce the stock which, as fast as it was reduced, passed through 
the perforations in the back fall. The stock which passed through 
the screens then went to feltless wet machine then to the jordan 
chest. The water from the wet machine wag returned to the 
settling trough. 

Now I thought I had the bull by the horns, but I found the box 
board makers did not agree with me. We did install some systems 
and quite a few of them are still running and giving the users great 
satisfaction. However, it was not universally accepted at the time. 
I believe this system will at some future time come into universal 
use because it does make good clean stock and at the same time 
reduces all the rags and strings making good stock out of them, and 
mixing them uniformly with the other stock. 


Installation of Richardson Co. 


Now it came to my mind that a beater should be designed for 
the particular kind of stock for which it was to be used. The first 
one we installed with all of my ideas was in the mill of the Richard- 
son Company at Lockland, Ohio. It is set in a new warehouse 
located about 800 feet from their beater room and the stock from 
the beating system is transferred with a 12 x 20 inch triplex pump 
working under a head of forty-five feet and the capacity of this 
system is limited to the capacity of the pump which is about 150 
tons per day. The tub of the breaker is 75 feet long, 19 feet wide 
and six feet deep and holds nine tons of stock. You will notice 
that the top of the tub is only ten inches above the floor, the 
breaker roll is 84 inches diameter, 84 inches face and is fitted 
with fly bars which are 12 inches wide and 1 inch thick and spaced 
10 inches apart. Under or back of the roll is a Brownell Buehler 
patented back fall with % inch holes drilled in it. As fast as the 
stock is reduced it flows through these holes and is picked up by a 
12 x 20 inch triplex pump and transferred to the settling trough 
which is 54 inches wide, 36 inches deep and 70 feet long, then to 
three feltless wet machines, the cylinders of which are 108 x 36 
inches. The stock from the wet machines goes to a chest of a 
proper and very uniform consistency. The water from the wet 
machines is returned to the settling trough. The stock is charged 
into this breaker in large parcels. A 1,000 pound bale is charged 
in about three pieces or about 300 pounds per charge. Seven men 
operate this system. They truck in the stock, charge it into the 
breaker and operate the whole plant. 250 h.p. is used to operate 

One plain chip producing 150 tons is all the power expended 
Lefore the stock goes to the jordan. 


Results at Various Mills 


My whole object has been to remove all foreign material and put 
the stock into the jordan just as clean as if it were ground wood. 
| am not able to give you very accurate figures of the amount of 
dirt which is removed by our system other than to say that in the 
mill of the Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Ind., we have a record 
of their having charged into the breaker 300 tons of stock and there 
passed through the perforations in the back fall, which are 34 inch 


diameter, five tons of dirt and please bear in mind, this does not 
take into account the large amount of foreign material which re- 
mains in the breaker being too large to pass through the perfora- 
tions in the back fall. In the mill of the Eddy Paper Corporation 
in one week’s time they charged in 600 tons of stock and removed 
from the settling trough 127 wheelbarrow loads of dirt. The mill 
of the Western Board and Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
installed one of our breakers with a perforated back fall, but it is 
not equipped with the complete system, i. e., the settling trough and 
thickeners. In this mill without increasing the labor in the beater 
room and without increasing the power they found it necessary to 
increase their dryers one half and they have increased their capacity 
from 45 to 75 tons per day. In the year prior to this installation 
in the Western Board mill they used thirteen sets of jordan fillings 
and nine sets of fly bars. In the year after our breaker was in- 
stalled they used three sets of jordan fillings and no fly bars. 


Contribution to General Information 


Now, in closing I wish to disclaim any intention of blowing my 
horn, or, in other words, trying to advance the interest of the 
Shartle Brothers Machine Company. It is difficult for a man with 
my experience to talk on beaters without dwelling on that which 
he knows the most about. I feel that I do not know how to beat 
filler stock on board machines and it necessarily follows that in order 
to talk intelligently, I must draw largely on my own experience. 
I am not here to sell the Shartle Breakers or Shartle equipment— 
I am here in order to contribute my bit toward the general fund of 
information on this subject. 


TAPPI Transfers in Membership 


The following associate members of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry have been transferred to active mem- 
bership: Arthur T. Randall, Frank D. Libby, E. W. Erickson, 
Arthur R. Harvey. 

Most recent elections to the Technical Association include: 

W. Noyes Baker, International Paper Company, Glens Falls, 
N.Y. 

Dwight K. Bartlett, Jr., Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. 

Charles 'B. Barton, Jr., Pejepscot Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Me. 

Edgar A. Bergholtz, American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York. 

Porter W. Butts, Arrowhead Mills, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 

Emmett B. Carter, The Barrett Company, New York, N. Y. 

Edward B. Cowles, American Engineering Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Philip DeWolf, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Otto J. Goeppinger, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Harry L. Hayes, St. Croix Paper Company, Woodland, Me. 

Julian W.. Maxson, Maxson Automatic Machinery Company, 
Westerly, R. I. 

Ira R. McCall, Detroit Graphite Company, Chicago, III. 

John J. Nylund, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Russell H. Savage, Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Jerome C. Sisson, Pejepscot Paper Company, Brunswick, Me. 

Andre E. Sjéman, Riordan Corporation, Ltd., Hawkesbury, Ont. 

Rutcher Skagerberg, American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Carl A. Skioldebrand, Spruce Falls Company, Ltd., Kapuskasing, 
Ont. 

Leland T. Summers, Port Huron, Mich. 

Arvid Wetterfors, A/B Syrefast Murning, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Ralph H. Whitney, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 
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By Bertranp S. 





1 shall not enumerate the great variety of fibers, capable of being 
made into paper, and then translate to you what the several text 
books say as to length of fiber, etc. I wish to talk to you on some 
of the more fundamental features of the subject, giving expression 
to some of my favorite ideas. I hope to dwell as much in the future 
as in the past, and by way of fortifying myself, add that I am less 
liable to be cornered by so doing. 

Prophesies are very risky but they have this advantage that, when 
time discloses their falsity, the prophet is beyond reach. 

The pulp making fibers are practically confined to the vegetable 
kingdom, and there are a large number of them capable of making 
paper, and some of them good paper, but economic reasons place 
them beyond the pale of commercial utilization. 

About a half a century ago, before the paper makers had dis- 
covered the value of wood for papermaking, there were compara- 
tively few fibers that were adaptable to the making of paper com- 
cercially. The use of paper at that time was very restricted, as 
compared with that of the present day, but a surprising feature of 
the art was the utilization of the cereal straws. Rag stuff was 
largely the basis of the industry and the prices of paper enabled the 
papermaker then to spend more on his production. At the same 
time labor was very much cheaper. 


Caused Revolution 


The advent of wood fibers into the art caused a revolution. First 
came the soda process which was largely adaptable to book papers. 
Later, the work of Mitscherlich and Ritter-Kellner, built on the 
discovery of Tilghman brought into the art fibers capable of general 
application, while’ the sulphate process, appearing later brought 
forth a fiber admirably adapted to wrappings. 


It was somewhat surprising that the advent of these new fibers 
did not produce a corresponding change in the papermaking end of 
the industry. While minor improvements have considerably bettered 
papermaking, outside of the invention of the jordan, the basic meth- 
ods are substantially the same. If I remember correctly, the hol- 
lander was introduced over 150 years ago and is basically the same 
as it was then. 


We may group the main papermaking materials that have any 
influence in the art, into four classes—viz: rag fibers, bast and stem 
fibers, straw fibers and wood fibers. I think there is little doubt that 
the wood fibers occupy the primary economic position. 


The magnitude of the wood fiber industry has been so collossal 
that in a brief period of fifty years, we are now approaching a time 
when a curtailment of production is in sight, due to a lack of raw 
material. It is probable that wood fibers will be with us indefinitely, 
but there will be a period, covering a number of years, when the 
wood will be inadequate for the demands made upon it. It is prob- 
able that reforestation will shorten this period, as the seriousness of 
the situation is appreciated. Nevertheless, the time is now here, 
when steps must be taken to meet this situation. 


The Real Problem 


In searching for substances to allivate the situation, the problem 
is not only the adaptability of a particular substance, but also the 
ability to concentrate large quantities of raw material at strategical 
points. 

In considering the adaptability of different substances for paper 
manufacturing, we cannot pass fair judgment by considering solely 
the products derived from these substances by present-day methods. 
The pulp makers art is one that has not been laid on broad scientific 
research in the past, but has rather grown up from a vast develop- 





*Presented at the annual convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
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ment, due to a wealth of cheap raw material, of a particular |ind. 
Development never comes until the demand for it is urgent, ai) the 
economic situation in the past has not been sufficiently cruciil to 
demand radical development. 

I think it is fair to assume that the next decade will see con-ider- 
able changes in the processing of material for the productin) of 
pulps. 1 am also of the opinion, that the papermakers’ art will he 
benefited by more fundamental improvements, and it will noi | 
strange if the old fashioned hollander does not give place to a new 
device, which will be able to produce a more fundamental cliange 
for the better in the paper produced from the available pulps 

If this prognostication proves true, raw materials that are jow 
looked upon as insufficient for the purpose, will prove more worthy 
of utilization, and in all probability, go into classes of paper fo 
which they are net adaptable at the present time, and the economic 
feature of concentrating large supplies of raw material at particular 
points will be made possible, by the enhanced prices of raw material 
due to wood shortage. 


Primarily Cellulose 

Coming now to pulp as a papermaking material, I am sure you 
all realize it is primarily cellulose, and after it is bleached a fairly 
pure cellulose. As the whole industry is built around celluose, it is 
fair to inquire what is cellulose? In many ways cellulose is one of 
the most remarkable substances produced by nature. It is a very 
complex compound, supposedly made up of a large number of mole- 
cules. Beside this its physical structure is so varied and complex 
as to prevent a complete delination in all its aspects. There is con 
siderable discussion going on at the present time, as to whether it 
is an absolutely uniform chemical entity. I mean by this, is there 
a chemical compound known as cellulose, which, when sufficiently 
purified, is the same in all the plants utilized for papermaking. It 
is enough to say that cellulose is probably a complex compound, 
made up of sugar nuclei. They probably have different sugar 
residues associated or combined with other complexes which give 
them their different chemical natures. 

Using common phraseology, we are accustomed to classify cellu- 
lose into pecto-, or what we might call gummy-cellulose ; ligno-, or 
woody-cellulose; and cuto-, or waxy-cellulose. Cotton, flax and 
hemp are the main representatives of the first class, while wood and 
straws characterize the second, and the third is found in cork and 
waxey tissues of different plants, which are not adaptable to paper- 
making. 


From the Botanical Viewpoint 


Now this is considering cellulose from the chemical viewp« int. 
If we examine these chemically classified celluloses from a botanica! 
viewpoint, we find a wide divergence. Cotton is a seed hair, while 
fiax and hemp are basts, correspondering to the inner bark of trees 
Again structurally, under the microscope, they are very different. 
Yet, considering these differences they are surprisingly alike, when 
we finally come to the purified cellulose derived from them. Many 
of the differences, now considered by the paper makers as fun:a- 
mental differences due to origin, may really be properties derived 
from the methods used in producing the pulp. 


I hope before leaving you today, to consider the more prominent 
papermaking fibers, as related to the mode of production of pulp 
from them, and their action in the beater or hollander. I shill 
leave to the encyclopedia the description of exotic plants that have 
little application in the art, and simply enumerate those fibers which 
may come into broader use later. 

Regarding these papermaking celluloses from the structural point 
of view, we can begin to understand how they act differently in t!e 
papermaking art. Cotton is a single cell, which on drying, twists 
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aa 
and «istorts. ‘Comparatively recent investigation claims to disclose 
the fact that it is built up of concentric layers, something like the 
trunk of a tree. 

Flax and hemp are elongated cells, the end walls of which are 
somewhat obliterated, giving the appearance under the microscepe of 
a tule with a central canal, or lumen, with joints and creases show- 
irg in the projection. 


Length of the Fiber 


With these fibers the paper maker is concerned with a length 
than the ultimate fiber. One-eighth of an inch is usually a 
long |.Ler in the finished paper, while the ultimate fiber, that is, 
when the filaments are broken down to their ultimate structure, can 
run very much longer over an inch with cotton, and as long as 2'4 
inches with flax. The ultimate fibers of wood are very much shorter 
than these, and are made up of many cells, while the ultimate fiber 
of the cereal straws is considerably shorter than the wood, and as 
It is possible with cotton and flax to split the ultimate 
fiber into fibrilla, but with wood and the cereal straws the fiber is 
too short and fine to accomplish this. 

These differences will become apparent, when we consider their 
action in the beater. The cotton fiber is a comparatively pure 
cellulose, while flax and hemp, wood and cereal straws are quite 
impure. A very energetic chemical action is necessary to separate 
the cellulose from the accompanying impurities. The complexes 
associated with the celluloses in these fibers are not sufficiently known 
chemically to make definite statements as to their compesition. We 
know however, how they act toward most chemical reagents, and 
to some measure, the effect of reagents used in purification. We do 
not know, however, the varying effects on the celluloses of these 
purifying processes. Doubtlessly these purifying processes have a 
considerable effect on the papermaking properties of these celluloses. 
We know that these fibers have different strength, different length, 
and different fineness, and they act differently toward water under 
treatment, which is an important factor in papermaking, and this 
relation to water under treatment is affected by the digestion process 
used in purification. 


shorte? 


a rule finer. 


Felting Properties 

The felting properties of the sheet resulting from a certain pulp 
are derived somewhat from the nature of the pulp, somewhat from 
the process of purification, and somewhat from the preparation of 
the pulp for papermaking, and finally somewhat from the process of 
handling the stuff on the machine. When pulps are beaten a certain 
amount of disintegration takes place which gives rise to a certain 
nount of mucilage, or jelly which has its effect. The softness of 
the fiber is effective in governing the felting powers, and as the 
development of the art has given few quantitative expressions and 
measures for determining the different steps in preparing paper, 
there is considerable variation found in the sheets, even in the 

highest order of manufacturing. 
| think it would be well if, at this point, we concern ourselves 
with the action of the beater, and work back from this to the 
preparation of the pulp. As everyone knows, the beating process has 
three main objects, namely, to soften the pulp, to shorten the pulp, 
and to hydrate the pulp. It must be remembered that all pulps are 
capable of absorbing water, and as the pulp yields to treatment this 
absorbed water produces changes. There are numerous minute 
channels in these fibers which absorb and carry the water. When 
pulp is free, these channels are supposed to be more or less 
pen. When we say a pulp is hydrated, these channels are supposed 
' be more or less closed, and when a pulp is thus hydrated, it 
ctains its water very much more securely. A hydrated pulp, which 
is dried and then allowed to reabsorb moisture in a moist atmos- 
phere, will reabsorb more moisture than the same pulp not hydrated. 

I: is also more difficult to dry. 


Chemical Change 


Whether the relationship of this water to the cellulose is one of 
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structure alone is extremely doubtful, and it is quite probable that 
some of this effect at least is due to chemical change. To express 
this practically, the cellulose molecule has handles to which water 
may be attached chemically. This change in cellulose may be 
brought about in different ways, but we know that pressure exerted 
on wet pulp is an effective means of hydration. That this hydration 
will proceed faster in the absence of air is apparently borne out by 
the action of the Arledter beater. This beater is said by (Cross and 
Doree to hydrate very much faster than an ordinary beater, and 
they attribute it to a partial vacuum formed in the beating operation, 

Those of you who have read Dr. Sigurd Smith’s work on the 
Action of the Beater will recall that a definite theory of the beating 
action is set up. His work together with Clayton Beadle is probably 
as authoritative information as is at our disposal. I think it is 
generally conceded that the action of the beater roll is selective in 
its action. By this I mean that the long fibers are usually cut first, 
and that for this reason an equilibrium is reached for a definite 
condition of the stuff in respect to shortening. When this equilibrium 
is reached, hydration proceeds faster than shortening. If we accept 
Smith’s term “fibrage” as an expression of the fibers lying across 
the flybars, and if we accept tentatively the idea that the fibers 
accumulate between the flybars, and a certain quantity fix them- 
selves in the edges of the flybars, and are then carried between the 
flybar and the bedplate bar, we will begin to understand the different 
action of the beater on different fibers. 


Fibers in the Textile Arts 


Those of you who are familiar with the way that fibers are 
handled in the textile arts, will recall that the first endeavor is. to 
lay the fibers parallel. To do this, the mass of fiber is held back by 
yielding friction while a friction at a higher rate of speeds tends to 
draw them forward. In this way the fibers are straightened out, 
and rendered parallel. You will also recall, that where fibers, like 
hemp and jute, are being prepared for spinning, they are usually fed 
through corrugated rolls under heavy pressure to soften them. This 
has the effect of making a stronger and smoother yarn, as they lie 
in the yarn closer together. 

The beating action is somewhat similar to this. The flybar 
cleaves through a mass of pulp, skimming off a small layer, and 
accumulating pulp in the space between the flybars. As the edge 
of the bars tends to draw the fibers forward, there is also a friction 
exerted by the mass of the fibers, and the edge of the bar, tending 
to draw the longer fibers forward, tends to straighten them in a 
direction parallel to the motion of the roll, so that they lie across the 
bars. These fibers lying across the bars are subjected to the 
pressure of the roll against the bedplate bar, and they are cut and 
hydrated, as well as softened. 

It will be seen here that rag stock presents somewhat of a 
different aspect than unspun pulp, as the mass of the fiber, due to 
the twist of the spinning and the interlock of the weaving, holds 
back more in relation to the bars than unspun pulp. It naturally 
takes a longer time and more work to disintegrate such pulp. Also 
the pulp with long fibers would tend to act differently toward the 
action of the flybars than shorter pulp or more uniform length, such 
as pulp derived from cereal straws for example. 

In addition to this, when we consider that certain pulps tend to 
hydrate more easily than others, we can begin to gage the action 
of the beater toward different fibers. The shorter, more uniform 
pulps tend to come to their cutting equilibrium sooner, and the 
cutting action is less noticeable in the early stages of the beating, 
while the hydration factor proceeds more rapidly. Beyond the 
effect of the beater, the nature of the pulp, derived both from its 
origin and the digesting process, creates considerable differences 
in its action toward hydration. 


Collodial Chemistry 


There is another action of the beater which I do not think has 
been dwelt upon in technical literature, but which seems to me 
effective in papermaking. The chemist in the last few decades has 
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built a branch of his science, known as colloidal chemistry. A 
colloid appears to be a state of matter, rather than the fundamental 
quality of a substance. To bring this into practical vision, I will 
mention gellatine as a typical colloid. These properties due to their 
surfaces in relation to their mass and volume are accentuated as 
these substances disintegrate to finer and finer particles and as they 
disintegrate, they present different properties. 
as milk is a phenomenon of this class. 

Cellulose is a colloid, or tends to assume this state. In the 
beating of fibers, a certain amount of the fiber is disintegrated. 
These particles, owing to their degree of disintegration, act differ- 
ently. A substance in this state may tend to disperse, and become 
so finely disintegrated and dispersed that it appears like a solution. 
Under certain agencies these finely dispersed particles tend to 
agglomerate, that is, run together forming larger particles, made 
up of the fine minute particles. These finely dispersed particles will 
act differently on the wire than the agglomerated particles. These 
phenomena I also believe will explain certain of the difficulties 
encountered with sulphite pitch. 


An emulsion such 


One of the agencies effective in the agglomeration and dispersion 
of a colloid is temperature. Another is acidity. A certain acidity 
at one temperature may produce agglomeration. At another it may 
produce dispersion. The reagent used in producing acidity also 
changes this condition. The amount of alum used in the beater is 
effective in controlling the acidity of the stuff. 

If therefore a stuff is beaten in such a way as to produce 
considerable disintegration of the stuff, the conditions arising from 
the temperature and amount of alum will effect the agglomeration 
and dispersion of these particles. This is one reason why stuff, 
apparently the same will sometimes work differently in winter than 
in summer. It is also probable that this has something to do with 
the explanation why sulphite pitch troubles are experienced more 
in summer than in the winter. 


Similar Results from Different Handling 

Now having very briefly considered some of the possible actions 
of a beater, let us take a typical pulp, such as for example, a 
sulphite pulp, and see if a more intimate relation between the 
pulp making and the paper making would not be conducive to better 
results. In looking up fibers used in making a greaseproof paper 
for example, from sulphite pulp, my attention was drawn to the 
different pulps the different makers desired for the purpose. Some 
apparently desired undercooked pulp, while others desired easy- 
bleach or overcooked. While both manufacturers presumably were 
producing a satisfactory sheet, their practice was such that they 
obtained similar results by handling the pulp differently in the 
beater. The only control the paper maker has in the beater, which 
may be approximately gaged, is the roll pressure and the con- 
sistency. While the hydration proceeds more rapidly with higher 
pressures, the cutting effect is also greatly increased in this way. 
There must be therefore, if the subject were better understood, 
some definite condition of pulp which will allow a condition in the 
beater to give the best results. No one has ever been able to 
accurately determine the fundamental difference between a Mitsch- 
erlich fiber and a quick-cook. If inquiry is made, almost as many 
explanations will be obtained as there are persons interviewed. 


Gauging Pulp 

The length of fiber in a strong, rugged, quick-cook does not 
appear to be notably different from a Mitscherlich. My experience 
in cooking pulps leads me to believe that, for the same variety 
of wood, the variation within reason in the wood is not a substantial 
explanation of the variation in pulp. I have worked in mills where 
the pulp had mysteriously depreciated without a notable change in 
wood. When the processing was readjusted the quality of the 
pulp would return. Is there not then some quality of pulp that 
could be recognized as a standard? About the only method of 
gaging pulp, which has received any recognition, is the amount of 
beating it requires to come to its maximum pop test under certain 
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conditions. How dependable is this test in gaging the value of a 
pulp for paper making? 1n answering this, let us consider a pulp, 
which is running uniform and which is apparently given the same 
treatment in the mill, suddenly producing a weak sheet. Are we 
to consider this due to some change in the pulp, or some change 
in the papermaking? Is the action of the same beater, under the 
crude methods of control now experienced, capable of rendering 
the same effect, on the same pulp? If the disintegration effect of 
the beater proceeds more rapidly than the hydration, or vice-versa, 
a different sheet is liable to be produced. It would therejore 
seem that a pulp, which hydrates more slowly would lend itself 
better to control. However, it might be too free when run on the 
machine. 

It is probable that a pulp that has the greatest degree of hard- 
ness without brittleness, and possessing good purity, is the best 
grade of pulp, but is it not possible that this pulp might resist 
disintegration and hydrate more slowly, and yet by its very nature 
be a quick or more open pulp? Some recent experiences tend to 
substantiate this viewpoint. A pulp which I cooked for good 
gplor and purity, had the aspects of a hard, bright pulp, and vet, 
regardless of the effect we could produce by the beater, it was too 
free for our purpose. Apparently it did not hydrate quickly enough 
in relation to the shortening effect of the beater, although it did 
not appear brittle. 

I am therefore of the belief that to obtain the best results in 
papermaking, from a paper maker’s viewpoint, the pulp should be 
cooked to a condition best adaptable to the papermaking, in the 
particular mill in which it is to be utilized. Modern methods have 
indicated that a pulp under proper conditions, may be cooked, where 
it has a good color and good bleaching ability, and yet be con- 
siderably harder than what is known as easy-bleaching pulp. 


Controlling Hydration 


From the preceding, therefore, I am constrained to think that, as 
the art of paper making develops, a device will be invented by 
which hydration may be controlled separately from shortening. 
If we could hydrate a pulp to the degree desired and then shorten 
it to the degree desired, it seems to me a better sheet could be 
produced, provided that together with the hydration, a sufficient 
softening effect could be imparted in the pulp. 

Recent investigation has tended to show that a pulp may be made 
of high purity, and yet remain hard and free, that either the alkali 
or acid process may be controlled to give different character t 
the pulp by varying the digestive reagent. It is therefore very 
desirable that the beating equipment, as well as the class of paper 
made, should be considered in digesting pulps. If our papermaking 
processes were fully developed we would insist on obtaining pulps 
prepared for the particular purpose they were destined for. 

This quality pulp for a particular purpose is also emphasized if 
we assume the depth of hydration is quite effective in giving 
certain qualities to a sheet. This depth of hydration would be 
effected by the action toward hydration of the pulp under treatment. 


Paper Made of Different Fibers 


Note the difference in paper made from old linen and new linen, 
the difference between old rope and new manila fiber, or raw 
cooked sulphite compared with an easy bleach. 

If a machine of the nature of a jordan was the ultimate control 
of the length of the fiber going to the machine, and the beating 
operation was more a softening and hydrating effect, it would seem 
that a better sheet would be produced. We are accustomed to 
consider a sheet of paper on the basis of the apparent length of fiber 
rather than the quantitative makeup of the fibers of different lengt!. 
If a certain amount of long fibers are apparent, we are apt to 
conclude that the general tendency of the sheet is made up in this 
way, and until there are enough fibers of such length as to make 
the sheet have a wild appearance, the manufacturing operations are 
apparently conducted on the short. side as to length of fiber. Even 
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in a wild sheet, we have no accurate gage of the amount of short 
fiber interspersed with the long, or do not know, as far as I am 
aware, what the best makeup of a sheet for a given purpose is, 
considered from the viewpoint of the percentages of the different 
length of fibers. It would seem therefore, if the different effects 
in making a sheet of paper were produced in separate steps, and 
under better control, better results would be obtained. 

If. therefore, the papermaking can be developed as distinct from 
the pulpmaking art, the pulp maker can make a pulp better adapted 
to the manufacture of any particular grade of paper. The action of 
the beater is not sufficiently under control at the present time and 
the several qualities imparted to the stock by the beating are not 
sufficiently separatable to bring out the best effects. 

It is rather astonishing that a mill making a good grade of 
sulphite stock, say from a Mitscherlich pulp ordinarily makes a 
sheet running say 75 per cent pop test against the ‘basis weight, 
while the same pulp, made into a hand sheet, will considerably 
exceed 100 per cent if the operation is properly conducted. Further- 
more, outside of the drying effect on the machine the way the pulp 
sheds its water has considerable effect on productivity and the 
formation of the sheet. 


Sources of Rag Supplies 


This dissertation leads us another step towards the consideration 
of what pulps we may consider, in supplanting wood during the 
shortage of that raw material. It is possible that the increasing of 
cotton producing land, notably by the British Empire, will increase 
the world’s production of cotton. As this is a source of rags it is 
reasonable to suppose that the production of cotton rags will remain 
constant, if not increase. Linen rags are a high priced article and 
owing to this fact are adaptable only to high grade specialties. The 
production of linen flax since the World War is but a fraction of 
what it was before the war. Russia was the great producer of this 
article, producing as high, I believe, as three-quarters of a million 
tons. It is doubtful if Russia today is producing over 50,000 tons. 
Furthermore, the production of linen goods since 1915 has been 
considerably less than half of the pre-war basis. If, therefore, the 
flax plant is to play apart in papermaking, it must come from flax 
raised for linseed. The estimated production of Argentina flax 
seed for the past year was in excess of 50 million bushels. Figuring 
roughly a ton of threshed straw for every 10 bushels of seed, they 
would have about 5 million tons of flax straw in Argentina. 

The flax production in the United States will probably be in the 
neighborhood of 18 million bushels or about 1,800,000 tons of flax 
straw. This straw is capable of producing a good grade of paper. 
In fact, if properly handled, almost as good as that from linen 
cloth, but the yield is disappointing owing to the fact that a goodly 
proportion of the straw is a short, woody tissue, only about 10 per 
cent of the flax straw remaining as bleached pulp. 

The wood of the flax has always been considered worthless for 
paper making. Some experimental results recently obtained would 
seem to. contradict this statement. What its exact economic value 
however, is, has yet to ‘be determined, and whether flax straw 
comes to be a prominent factor in papermaking depends upon utiliz- 
ation of the wood of the stem, and to a lesser degree, upon the 
price of linseed. At the present market value of linseed the seed 
is able to carry almost the entire cost of raising the straw. The 
value of the straw today is practically the cost of collecting it, and 
concentrating it in sufficient quantities at a central point. 


American Hemp Makes Excellent Paper 


\merican hemp makes excellent paper. It is more difficult to 
concentrate, and it is not a by product of its seed, the way flax is, 
although many times the weight of flax is obtained from a single 
acre. Its cost makes it unattractive. 

\nother interesting source of raw material is the cereal straws. 
Of these rye and rice seem to possess the best qualities. Wheat 
straw is capable of producing interesting sheets, while oat straw is 
the poorest of the group, and is harder to render clean. 


I am of the opinion, that, when the time comes so that the price 
of pulp will enable the concentration of these raw materials in 
sufficient quantities at central points, we will return in considerable 
measure to papers made from cereal straws. 

Owing to many excellent qualities of chemical wood pulp these 
pulps will always ‘have a fixed economic relation to wood pulp and 
their utilization will be largely governed by this relationship. 

Bagass, from sugar cane, when properly rendered, produces some 
interesting pulp, but none of these pulps are easy to produce clean, 
and of full quality, commercially. 


Considerable Talk About Bamboo 


Considerable talk has been heard recently as to bamboo. It would 
not seem for the present at least that this fiber is apt to take an 
important position in American papermaking. How much of a 
position it will occupy in the world’s production has yet to be deter- 
mined. It is said to have produced some interesting sheets. 

Esparto, a grass fiber from Africa, has long been utilized in 
England. It, however, is chiefly used for book paper, and has more 
the aspect of a soda pulp. 

There are numerous plants in the tropics which have some paper- 
making value, but at present the cost of raw material would be 
prohibitive. 

Jute has always been of considerable importance for some classes 
of paper, and will undoubtedly continue so, but it is a by-product 
of the textile art. 

The Japanese mulberry possesses a very interesting fiber, although 
its cost precludes it from general use. 

The leaf fibers, such as sisal, owing to their hard silicious nature 
have never been used to any considerable extent in paper making. 
If their cost were sufficiently attractive, undoubtedly methods of 
production could be devised. 


What Will Supplant Wood 


It is a fact that the world never remains long impoverished for 
the lack of a necessary raw material. What, therefore, will sup- 
plant the supply of wood, as it grows scarcer? Considerable talk 
has been heard within the last year of an embargo on pulpwood 
from Canada. Whether this is to be put into effect is at this date 
uncertain. In some ways it would seem, that judging this question 
from the development of industry, it would have a beneficial effect 
on the American industry, although it would work hardship in 
individual cases. 

If I am correctly informed the foreign pulps are laid down at 
our seaboard at a lower price than they go to England, for example: 
If the Canadian embargo became a reality, the demand for foreign 
pulps would be immediately enhanced, and it is fair to assume 
that they would cost more. While, as the ‘Canadians assume, some 
manufacturers would transfer their pulp production to ‘Canada, it is 
not likely that this would proceed as rapidly, and.to the degree that 
our Canadian friends assume. Many mills would immediately depend 
upon foreign supply, and money and energy would immediately be 
devoted to develop American supplies of pulp. If this situation 
occurs I am of the opinion that many surprises will appear in the 
way of pulp. I have warned you that I would assume the roll of 
prophet to a limited degree, and I can foresee that if money and 
energy are devoted to this purpose certain results will be produced. 
First of these, would be an alkali process capable of producing a 
strong white pulp similar to a good sulphite, which would bring 
about production of pulp from resinous woods, which are now only 
adapted to the soda and craft industries. In this the South and West 
will play a prominent part. 

Other Likely Results 

The next result will probably be a perfection of processing by 
which the wood of flax will be given an economic value sufficient 
to introduce flax paper into commercial papermaking to such an 


extent at least, that it will find its way into many specialties now 
produced from other pulps. 
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The next result I can foresee will bea perfection in the produc- 
tion of pulps from cereal straws, which may either be used alone 
or mixed with wood pulps, which will be sufficient to relieve part 
of the demand on wood. 

The production of pulp from existing sources of wood and the 
production of pulps from woods not now utilized, together with the 
reforestation, should be sufficient to carry us along, with some of 
the possible sources above enumerated. 

Together with improved processing in the production of pulp I 
think it fair to assume that improved processing will appear in the 


There are many excellent technical articles on drying paper that 
are available for those interested in research along this line, but 
few on the practical daily drying problems. 

We will discuss briefly the drying methods in use today and bring 
out the factors affecting drying. Also outline a simple method 
of detecting some of the faults most commonly found. 

(1) The standard multi-drier paper machine usually consists 
of two tiers of driers with canvas carrying the paper around all 
driers. The manufacturers usually figure 0.85 lbs. of paper / sq. 
ft. / hr. when the paper goes to the drier containing 70 per cent 
moisture and leaves with 8 per cent moisture. Production of 1 
Ib. / sq. ft. / hr. is good practice and 1.4 pounds is the best figures 
we have found. Formerly driers were rough turned on the inside 
and finished fairly well on the outside. In the modern machines the 
driers are actually ground both inside and outside to give as smooth 
a surface as possible as experience and tests have shown that it is 
not the thickness of the shell itself that cuts drier capacity, but the 
film of water and air on the inside and the film of air on the outside 
surface of the drier itself. The drier surface should, therefore, be 
as smooth and dense as possible to cut down the resistance to heat 
transfer. 

(2) The Yankee type machine usually consists of large 
drier 10 or 12 ft. in diameter, whose surface is ground to the highest 
possible finish, No dryer canvas is used and the wet pajxr is 
pressed on to this polished surface with one or two rubber rolls. 
We have obtained as high as 5 pounds of paper per square foot per 
hour or practically five times the production of multi-drier machines. 
The highly polished surface, the close contact of paper with the 
drier, high steam pressures in the drier, effective removal of con- 
densate and air from the drier itself and a large quantity of hot air 
blown directly on the drier to quickly remove the vapor, are all 
factors in this high production and the study of these factors will 
help in increasing production on the multi-drier machine. 

(3) Vacuum type drying system. This has been worked out 
by Ogden Minton and is being offered commercially at this time. 
With this system the paper is fed into the vacuum chamber where 
it is dried on regular steam heated driers in an atmosphere of low 
pressure. Advantages claimed are: (a) Less driers required. 
(b) Lower steam cost for drying. (c) Better quality of paper due 
to drying at lower temperature. (d) Less floor space. (e) Better 
machine room conditions. 


one 


Factors Effecting Paper Drying 


1. Moisture in the sheet. Average practice on machines from 
300 to 600 f.p.m. is about 68 per cent moisture to the driers. On 
fast machines and on Yankee machines with only one press average 
moisture content runs about 73 per cent. This is only 5 per cent 
increase in moisture’ content, but the moisture to be removed in- 
creases from 1.87 to 2.4 pounds of water per pound of paper or 
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paper mill as well. There is good reason to hope that as the 
of pulp under treatmént for the production of paper is { 
studied, machinery will be developed which will give us se 
control of the different qualities imparted to the pulp in a wa, 
they may be quantitatively controlled. 

With improved pulping processes and better control of the con- 
verting process from pulp to paper and production of pulp 
some of the materials here mentioned we should hold our place jn 
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an increase of 29 per cent. Therefore 29 per cent more 
will be required to evaporate this moisture. This item of moisture 
in the sheet is probably the most important item in drying paper 
today and is influenced by the following factors: 

a. Speed of machine. As speeds are increased it becomes more 
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Curve 1 


difficult to remove this moisture by 

b. Weight and kind of paper. A heavy sheet is naturally harder 
tc dry than a light sheet because the moisture must pass through 
the fibers to reach the air. A slow stock such as strong kraft is 
much harder to dry because of the density of the fibers in the sheet. 

c. Suction boxes. The number of suction boxes and the vacuum 
maintained on them naturally affects the moisture removed while 
the paper is on the wire. 

d. Presses. The character of the presses probably has more to 
do with the moisture content at the driers than any one factor and 
a great deal of experimental work is now being carried on with 
press rolls and press felts. We understand that the Research Dept. 
of F. C. Huyck & Sons have completed elaborate tests on felts 
with a material saving in felt cost and an appreciable reduction 
in moisture content leaving the presses. 

The suction press has proved to be of considerable advantage in 
quick removal of the water that is pressed from the sheet and 
enables the machine operator to use a more open felt than on the 
ordinary press. 

A large amount of experimental work is being carried on with 


suction boxes or by presses. 
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soft press rolls. Formerly press rolls were made of rather hard 
rubber with plastometer test of 10 to 15. Best practice on Yankee 
machines now seems to be plastometer test of 45 to 50 with a high 
crown on the bottom roll and a hard top roll and with these con- 
ditions a moisture content of 65 per cent to the drier can be obtained 
on 20 lb. sulphite sheet running 400 f.p.m. On fast news machines 
soft rubber press rolls with plastometer test as high as 100 are 
being tried with some success. 

ce. Type of felts. As mentioned above the Huyck Co. and others 
are experimenting on press felts and have made material progress- 
in the past year. Careful tests should be made in each mill to 
determine the felt best suited to the individual machine. The 
actual life of the felt in days does not always determine the best 
felt, as it may not be worn out and still fail to remove the required 
amount of moisture from the sheet resulting in a steam cost for 
drying that is greater than the proportionate cost of a new felt. 

It is difficult to obtain accurate continuous samples of moisture 
in the sheet to the drier and we believe that the steam flow meter 
on each individual paper machine is the best method of determin- 
ing this moisture and this means can be used to determine when 
press felts should be changed. 

2. Driers. It is assumed that driers should be free from air 
and water to function properly. While this is a simple and obvious 
statement it has been extremely difficult to secure actual results 
on paper machines. It is appalling when we consider the money 
that has been spent in individual mills in: (a) Steam wasted from 
the drier to secure circulation. (b) The loss due to high steam 
pressure in driers on account of poor circulation. (c) The unsuc- 
cessful use of many makes of individual traps. (d) The installation 
of elaborate systems to remove air and water from the driers. 

A differential pressure must be maintained between the inlet 
and outlet headers of a drier system to make the siphons function 
properly and to remove air and water. The best practice today 
seems to be a machine divided into sections with the water trapped 


out between sections and the return of the front driers is used as 
the supply for the wet end driers. The machine may be divided 
into two or more sections and the air may be taken out with air 
valves or with a vacuum pump. There are several patented systems 
| the market to effect this removal of water and air and it really 
nakes no difference how this is accomplished and as Jong as steam 


loes not escape from the drying system the econoniy should be 
he same. 
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The use of steam ejectors in individual driers developed by 
J. O. Woodsome in connection with one steam and return header 
is probably the latest and most simple solution of this problent. 

On many paper machines, especially those with inadequate 
systems for removing air and water, it is not uncommon to find 
one or more driers out of service. This indicates either poor 
mechanical condition or poor supervision in the operation of the 
machine and results in irregular drying of the sheets as well as 


higher back pressure on the engine or turbine driving the machine. 
This is, of course, wasteful and should be watched carefully. A 
very simple method of detecting shut-off driers will be outlined a 
little later. 

Much has been said about oil and dirt in the driers themselves. 
We have personally examined the driers from a number of ma- 
chines and where a reasonably efficient oil separator has been used 
we have never found the slightest trace of corrosion or oil on the 
interior surface of driers and believe that this point has been ex- 
aggerated, although if the condition does exist it retards the trans- 
fer of heat materially. 

We believe we are safe in saying that the wet and driers on the 
majority of paper machines running today are not cleaned and 
polished the way they Should be to get maximum heat transfer. In 
fact many driers are badly pitted and rusted especially where drier 
canvas is wet and low pressures are maintained in the driers them-_ 
selves. As stated above it is not the metal of the drier shell itself 
that retards heat transfer, but the scale and air film on the sur- 
face and there is no excuse for all driers not being clean and 
polished. The Yankee drier with a highly polished surface dries 
nearly five times as much paper as the ordinary multi-drier unit 
and part of this is due to the condition of the surface of the shell 
itself. 

Paper Machine Ventilation - 


The moisture in the sheet of paper is evaporated by the con- 
densation of steam in the driers, but it is necessary that this 
moisture be carried away in the form: of vapor after it has left 
the sheet. Roughly 1.87 lbs. of water or 13,000 grains must be 
carried away for each pound of paper made, and if production is 
2,500 Ibs. per hour nearly 2%4 tons of water must be removed for 
each hour the machine is in operation. 

If an insufficient supply of air is carried away from the machine, 
dripping will occur. If too much air is used this air will not be 
saturated and waste will occur. 
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The latest development in air systems for removing moisture 
from the machines is the cross ventilation system where all of the 
air is passed horizontally through the machines and wipes out the 
vapor from the pockets as fast as it is formed, thereby materially 
increasing the production or lowering pressure in the driers them- 
selves. 

The Briner economizer deserves mention as a means of recover- 
ing heat from vapor leaving the machine hood. Nekoosa Edwards 
Paper Co. has three Briner economizers in operation and tests to 
date havé shown them to be fully as efficient as guaranteed. 





















































Graphic Method of Detecting Drying Troubles 

In our efforts to reduce the steam required for drying paper 
at Nekoosa Edwards mills we have worked out the method out- 
lined below of checking the condition of the steam driers on the 
paper machines. 

After considerable investigation of the various methods for tak- 
ing dryer temperatures it was found that a standard mercury ther- 
mometer held lightly on the drier shell until the temperature be- 
came constant gave results within a very few degrees of the more 
elaborate and more correct method of electrical thermo-couples 
used by S. B. Jones at Pejebscot and was adopted on account of 
its’ simplicity. 

It was found that a set of thermometer readings gave a very 
good check on the following: 

1. Driers shut off or not operating properly. 

2. Wet felts. 

3. The graduation of temperatures throughout the machine. 

These temperature readings together with the pressure in the 
dryers themselves, the steam flowmeter readings of the quantity 
of steam used and the relative humidity in the air surrounding the 


















driers gives sufficient data for proper and economical operation of 
the drying system. 
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Curve 4 
The following curves illustrate the points mentioned: 


Curve 1 
Very gradual rise in temperature from 90° to 200° F. due to 
graduated pressures in the driers. Curve very smooth showing no 
wet drier felts and no driers shut off. Dotted line shows tempera- 
ture of sheet leaving drier. Machine making low production as 
shown by low pressures carried. This machine is equipped with 
a complete Woodsome System and the extreme graduation is used 

to eliminate cockles in the kraft sheet. 
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Curve 2 
No graduation in temperature except natural cooling 


first 
driers by wet sheet. Pressure same in all driers. Curve slightly 
uneven, but as a whole shows driers and felts in good co: lition, 
Production low as shown by pressure. Paper temperature noi taken 
as they parallel dryer temperature closely. 
Curve 3 
Good graduation in temperature and curve very uniform showing 
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Curve 5 
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felts in good shape except driers No. 9, 13 and 23 
very plainly that they are shut off. 
on driers which are loafing. 


pressure. 


which show 
This gives a very good check 
Production good as shown by high 
Curve 4 

No graduation, pressure practically the same in all driers. ( 
shows a decided cooling of bottom driers due undoubtedly to 
bottom felts. The machine was making a good production, 
did not have felt driers nor air in the pit. 






urve 
wet 
and 
It is decidedly wasteful 
to heat the paper on the top driers and cool it on the bottom driers, 
and we call your particular attention to this point. 





Curve 5 
These two curves were taken off the same machine. 
curve was taken on low production with no air in the pit. 


The 


Pressure 


luwer 


is low, bottom drier felt is wet, driers loafing due to low pressure 
and are probably bottled up with air and water. Natural gradua- 
tion due to low pressure. 

The top curve shows the machine making high production; pres- 
sure up, to 20 Ibs. bottom felt dry due to 20,000 cu. ft. min., air in 
the pit, all driers working hard with very little graduation in 
temperature. 


In conclusion we wish to emphasize that in the average mill 
power is approximately 40 per cent of Conversion Cost. Steam is 
60 per cent of power and most of the steam is used in drying paper. 
In a two machine mill making 60 tons per day and using 4 pounds 
steam per pound of paper and with steam at 50c per pound, this 
will make $240 per day or $10 per hour. 

With so many chances to waste steam in drying paper, this field 
offers good opportunity for making material savings and both re- 
search and daily attention to operation details should be given more 
attention. 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


CLARENCE J. 


Cellulose 


Comparative Action of Chlorine and Chlorine Dioxide on 
Wood. Emis Heuser and Otto Merlau. Cellulosechemie 4, 101- 
109 (Dec. 20, 1923). In the analysis of spruce wood by the 
chlorination method of Cross and Bevan, modified by Heuser and 
Cassens, an impure cellulose is obtained which contains considerable 
quantities of mannan besides pentosans. Making an allowance for 
these substances, the pure cellulose content of spruce wood is cal- 
culated at 52.2 per cent. The impure cellulose obtained by this 
chlorination method is fundamentally the same as the so called 
skeletal substance of Schmidt, isolated by the chlorine dioxide 
method. By determining the hexosan and pentosan contents of the 
residue, the content in pure cellulose can be calculated, and was 
found to be 52.8 per cent, practically agreeing with the Cross and 
Bevan cellulose. In the procedure of both methods there is a 
loss in pentosans but the hexosan content appears to remain constant. 
This explains the too high lignin value and too low skeletal sub- 
stance value of Schmidt. By determining the hexosan and pentosan 
content of the wood and the pure cellulose content, a correct lignin 
value can be computed, and this amounts to 30.3 per cent for spruce 
wood. Lignin as determined by Willstatter and Zechmeister is 
29.01 per cent. The loss in pentosans is not due, as supposed, to 
the oxidizing action of the chlorine dioxide, but to their solubility 
in hot sodium sulphite solution and hot water. The pentosans 
dissolved in this way can be quantitatively determined by distillation 
with 12 per cent hydrochloric acid. Pure xylan, subjected to the 
action of chlorine dioxide according to Schmidt, suffered a loss 
of about 3.5 per cent, while purified cotton and cotton yarn were 
practically unchanged in weight after the treatment. The Schmidt 
chlorination method is well suited for the determination of impure 
cellulose (skeletal substance) or for the removal of lignin in wood. 
Indeed it possesses an advantage over the Cross and Bevan chlorina- 
tion method in that one or two treatments generally suffice, while 
the older one requires three or four, and often more, chlorinations 
to obtain a lignin-free impure or crude cellulose.—J. L. P. 

Partial Hydrolysis of White Spruce Cellulose. E. C. Sherrard 
and G. W. Blanco. Jnd. Eng. Chem. 15, 1166-1167 (Nov. 1923). 
When cellulose isolated from white spruce by the Cross and Bevan 
method is subjected to a mild hydrolytic treatment there is formed 
a considerable amount of ‘material extremely soluble in water, 
obtained as a white powder by concentrating the water extract 
to a thick syrup and precipitating with alcohol. It has a relatively 
small reducing value and gives no test for mannose before hy- 
drolysis, but a strong positive test after hydrolysis with dilute acid. 
Were it not for its apparently crystalline form, the substance might 
be considered as mannan.—A. P.-C. 

Determination of Cellulose in Wood by the Chlorination 
Method. G. J. Ritter and L. C. Fleck. Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 147- 
148 (Feb. 1924). A comparison was made of the effects of decreas- 
ing the chlorination periods in the Cross and Bevan method of 
cellulose determination, working on eastern hemlock (sapwood and 
heartwood), black locust (heartwood) and catalpa (heartwood). 
In two cases yields by short chlorination and long chlorination 
methods were practically identical, while in the other two there 
Were increases of 1.41 and 0.91 per cent respectively, in favor of 
the short method. There was no appreciable difference in the 
pentosan and lignin contents of the celluloses isolated by the two 
methods. With black locust the long chlorination method gives a 
much lower alpha-cellulose content; while the beta-cellulose content 


West, Chairman 


is much lower in black locust and catalpa celluoses prepared by 
the short chorination method. From the limited amount of data 
available it appears that short-chlorinated cellulose is more stable 
than that prepared by the long method. A comparison of results 
obtained by the two methods indicates that the reaction between 
chlorine and lignin is fairly rapid—A. P.-C. 


Lignin, Etc. 


Estimation of Pentoses and Pentosans. Norville C. Pervier 
and Ross A. Gortner. Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 1167-1169; 1255-1262 
(Nov. Dec. 1923). The authors review previous work on the 
formation of furfural in the distillation of. acid solutions of pento- 
sans, and study the factors influencing the production of furfurak 
from pure arabinose, pure xylose, gum arabic and pine sawdust, 
from which they conclude: (1) distillation of pentose materials, 
carried out according to the method of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists takes place from hydrochloric acid of 18 to 
20 per cent concentration, instead of 12 per cent as usually stated; 
(2) hydfochloric acid of this concentration has a considerable 
destructive effect on furfural; (3) the passage of a slow current 
of steam through the distillation mixture is sufficient to carry off 
the furfural as rapidly as formed. The following distillation method 
is proposed. Place 0.2 to 5 g. of material and 200 cc. of 12 per 
cent hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.06) in a 750 cc. distilling flask 
fitted for steam distillation. Conduct a slow current of steam 
through the mixture, and when it reaches the boiling temperature 
heat the flask to maintain a boiling temperature of 103 to 105 deg. 
C. as measured by a thermometer inserted in the vapor in the 
neck of the flask. Continue distillation until a drop of the distillate 
no longer gives a red coloration with aniline test paper on being 
allowed to stand 3 to 5 min. After exhaustive investigation into 
the determination of the furfural in the distillate, the authors 
propose the following method. To the solution containing 0.1 to 0.2 g. 
of furfural add 5 cc. of 20 per cent potassium bromide for every 
100 cc. of solution, and adjust the acidity to about 4 per cent (as 
hydrochloric acid). Run in decinormal potassium bromate with 
continual stirring at such a rate as to avoid formation of a-distinct 
yellow color throughout the solution. When the point is reached 
where the addition of a few drops of bromate cause a pale yellow 
through the solution, add the bromate in 0.2 to 0.2 cc. increments 
and record the time required for the disappearance of free bromine, 
as indicated, by the use of a galvanometer: (set up as described). 
Plot the ratio of increment of time to increment of standard potas- 
sium bromate against the total value of potassium bromate already 
used, and find the end point from the curve. 1 cc. of the bromate 
solution is equivalent to 0.004803 g. of furfural. Levulinic acid 
does not interfere, hydroxymethylfurfural interferes very slightly, 
and methylpentoses and pentosans interfere as they form methyl- 
furfural which is titrated by the bromate—A. P.-C. 

Gelatinization of Lignocellulose—II. Action of Dilute Sodium 
Hydroxide and Cuprammonium Solutions on the Pentosans. 
A. W. Schorger. Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 141-144 (Feb. 1924). Thé 
amount of pentosans removed from aspen wood by treatment with 
dilute sodium hydroxide solutions in the cold rapidly reaches a 
minimum, the extent of removal of the pentosans depending on the 
strength of the alkaline solution. No adsorption of pentosans took 
place when aspen was ground in an alkaline solution of adde@ 
pentosans. When birch wood, given a preliminary extraction with 
concentrated ammonia, was treated with cuprammonium solution, 
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the ratio of pentosan to orthoglucosan in the dissolved portion 
was approximately the same as in the Cross and Bevan cellulose. 
When treated with cuprammonium solution, the dissolved 
portion did not have the same composition as the residue 
with respect to pentosans and lignin. No clean-cut proof 
exists that pentosans are chemically combined with orthoglucosan 
in wood cellulose, but the weight of experimental evidence is in 
favor of chemical combination rather than of the adsorption theory. 
—A. P.-C. 
Raw Materials 

Pulpwood Research. Rudolf Sieber. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 15, 
17 (1923) ; Papierfabr. 21, 505-509, 513-514 (Dec. 2, 9, 1923). The 
article is concerned with (1) relations between weight and volume 
of pulpwood, (2) drying of pulpwood and (3) influence of moisture 
content on digester capacity. Under the first heading a number of 
drying tests, carried out on Swedish spruce (Picea excelsa), are 
described and the results are shown graphically. From the total 
volume and total weight of the wood samples (oven-dried) an 
average specific gravity of 0.453 was obtained. Curves are given 
showing the percentage increase in volume with the moisture content, 
as based on dry wood; and conversely, the shrinkage in volume 
from the green to oven-dry condition, as based on wet wood. A 
formula is derived for calculating the weights of wet and dry wood 
in kg. per cu. m. when the moisture content is known. Brief 
abstracts of the literature on the subject are listed. Under the 
second subject, the number 1.54, the average of several tests, is 
given as the specific gravity of the wood or cell substance. A 
graph is pictured showing the monthly decrease in moisture content 
of wood which had been stored for a period of nearly two years. 
Finally, the author tabulates some data on the relation of the 
weight of wood, with varying moisture content, to the weight of 
cu. m. of chips.—J. L. P. 


Committee on Wood Measurement. P. J. Murer. Pulp & 
Paper 22, 109-113 (Jan. 24, 1924); Paper Trade J. 78, No. 6, 51-55 
(Feb. 7, 1924) ; Paper Ind. 5, 1728-1737 (Feb. 1924). A discussion 
of the various methods of wood measurement at present in use 
concluding with a recommendation that the industry adopt the solid 
cubic foot for all wood measurements.—A. P.-C. 


Chemical Composition and Ease of Digestion of Bagasse and 
Rice Straw. Hachiro Kumagawa and Kenkichi Shimomura. 
Z. Angew. Chem. 36, 414-418 (1923); Papierfabr. 22, 13-17 (Jan. 
13, 1924); 21-23 (Jan. 20, 1924). See Paper Trade J. 77, T. S., 
36, 187, 236.—J. L. P. 


Ramie and Kendir. A. Fast, Bulletins Gosnak (Russia) 1, 
10-17 (1923). The kendir plant was discovered in Siberia in 1867 
and was identified as Apocynum venetum. This plant was studied 
together with ramie or China grass, for comparison. The following 
values were found: 


Kendir Hemp Cotton 
Average length of fibers in cm... 7.2 7.1 1 2.5 3.4 
Average thickness in mm ’ Y J 0.017 0.018 
Maximum thickness in mm . ‘ J 0.036 0.030 
Average strength in ¢ . 16.8 9.2 
Maximum strength in g $2.2 32.2 15.0 


Both ramie and kendir are easily bleached after being cooked 
with weak alkali. Ramie fibers are easily and almost completely 
split up into fibrillae on beating which makes ramie most suitable 
for bank note papers requiring strength, elasticity, rattle and opacity. 
Kendir fibers, like hemp and flax, break up only on long beating 
which results in transparent paper. The methods and difficulties 
in obtaining the fibers from ramie are described. Experiments in 
the Caucasus region have shown that the number of cuts per ramie 
per year depends upon the average yearly temperature. Tempera- 
tures of 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20, respectively, will give 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 or more cuts per year. Kendir is a semi-shrub plant with roots 
about 1 ft. long and stems 2 or 3 ft. high. The structure of the 
stem is similar to that of flax. The fibers contain less than 1 per 
cent of minera! matter; the sp. gr. is 15. The method employed 
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by the natives of obtaining the fibers from the plant is described, 
Photomicrographs and bibliography are given.—M. L. C. 

Decayed Wood for Sulphite Pulp. John D. Rue, R. N. 
Miller and C. J. Humphrey. Pulp & Paper 22, 93-100 (Jan. 24, 
1924) ; Paper Trade J. 78, No. 4, 45-50 (Jan. 24, 1924). Samples 
or decayed wood which were chosen for testing are described in 
detail and results are given of their chemical analysis, of semi- 
commercial pulping tests to obtain news grade sulphite (100 Ib. on 
dry wood), and of the bursting strength, breaking length, folding 
resistance, and tearing tests of the pulps obtained. The pulps 
(except that from wood infected with Trametes pini) were not 
materially weaker than those from sound wood. The color of pulp 
from infected wood may be poorer than that from sound wood, the 
darkening being roughly proportional to the intensity of discolora- 
tion of the wood. Yields (on both weight and volume basis) were 
not materially lower than from sound wood, except when the wood 
was appreciably softened or friable. There is some parallelism 
between degree of firmness and pulping value of wood; but the 
density is not in general a reliable indication of pulping value. 
Solubility of the wood in 1 per cent caustic soda may prove helpful 
in evaluating decayed pulpwood; but further investigation jis re- 
quired to establish the limitations of its application. Lignin and 
cellulose contents of the wood are not in themselves reliable indi- 
cations of pulping value, but may prove of value in connection with 
alkali solubility and degree of firmness. Commercial yields per 
cord would be lower than indicated by the tests owing to loss of 
friable wood in wood room operations.—A. P.-C. 


Papermaking Fibers. Jacques Crolard. Sci. Et. Indus. 7, No. 
108, 37-49 (Jan. 31, 1923). A review of the papermaking qualities 
and characteristics required of fibers for paper making, with tables 
giving the chief physical and microscopic properties of the chief 
papermaking fibers—A. P.-C. 

Papermaking Woods. L. Vidal. Papier 26, 1307-1314 (Nov. 
1923). A review of the papermaking qualities of the various species 
used in paper making. A micrograph of chestnut pulp is given— 
A. P.-C. 

Notes on Straw Pulp. Raymond Fournier. Papeterie 45, 786- 
793 (Aug. 25, 1923). Reply to Lambrette. See Pulp & Paper 21, 
1127 (Nov. 15, 1923); Paper Trade J. 77, No. 20, 58 (Nov. 15, 
1923).—A. P.-C. 

Papyrus. L. Vidal and M. Aribert. Agronomie Coloniale 6, 
234 (1922) ; Bull. Imp. Inst. 21, 396 (1923). Tests on fresh undried 
papyrus grown at Nogent-sur-Marne (France) showed treatment 
was no easier than with dried stems. The caustic soda consump- 
tion was 13 per cent, yield of unbleached pulp 32 to 35 per cent, 
of bleached pulp 25 to 27 per cent. Low yields are attributed to 
the material being somewhat immature owing to having been grown 
in too cold a climate—A. P.-C. 

Straw Paper Industry. Roger Degrassat. Science Et Indus 
7, No. 108, 77-79 (Jan. 31, 1923). Outline of the manufacture of 
coarse straw papers and strawboards.—A, P.-C. 

Chemical Straw Pulp. Zuber. Science Et. Indus. 7, No. 108, 
80-81 (Jan. 31, 1923). Brief outline of the manufacture of straw 
pulp by the soda, sulphate and chlorine processes.—A. P.-C. 

Chemistry of Wood. VII. Relation Between Methoxyl and 
Lignin in Wood. G. J. Ritter. Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 1265-1267 
(Dec. 1923). The isolated lignins from hardwoods and from soft- 
woods differ in chemical composition. A larger per cent of the 
total Methoxyl is recovered in softwood lignin than in hardwood 
lignin. Approximately 62 per cent of the total methoxyl in white 
oak and yellow pine sawdust was recovered as methanol by treat- 
ing the wood with dilute alkali under pressure. The methanol 
obtained by the dilute alkali and pressure treatment is equivalent in 
amount to the methoxyl found in the crude volatile products of 
the destructive distillation of wood. It is indicated that the actual 
period of chlorination in the determination of cellulose can be 
reduced approximately one-half—A. P.-C. 
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INSTALLATION’ 


With the increased knowledge on the subject of cost finding, 
there can be no doubt that the work of devising and installing cost 
systems will measure up to higher standards. This condition will 
tend to the more profitable and efficient conduct of business, and 
the more rapidly this knowledge is disseminated throughout the 
husiness world, the earlier its benefits will be obtained. Nowadays, 
converts to scientific methods of cost finding are not infrequently 
made of entire branches of industry, and the advantages of a uniform 
cost system to all the manufacturers in a certain line of industry 
are at once apparent. In order that a general cost system shall 
prove of greatest value to all concerned, the supervision of its 
operation, subsequent to its installation, is a matter of prime con- 
sideration, and it is to an extension of this important phase of cost 
work that this article invites attention. 

Any extended revision of an existing cost system, or the in- 
stallation of a new one, is usually undertaken by a firm of public 
accountants or industrial engineers engaged for this purpose, rather 
than by someone connected with the particular business. 

At this point is sometimes encountered the first obstacle in the 
way of a mutually satisfactory termination of the engagement, viz., 
the non-inclusion in the agreement entered into of a clause whereby 
the system, once installed, is to be supervised for such a period of 
time as will insure its meeting the demands made upon it, how- 
ever exacting these demands may be. 

It is mutually in the interest of the firm having the system in- 
stalled, its employees, and the author of the system to provide for 
a service supplementing the work of installation, and under no 
circumstances should work of this sort be undertaken without a 


provision being made therefor. Unless such supervisory or con- 
sulting service is embodied in the original agreement with the client, 
it has been the writer’s experience that the system installation is 


but half sold. 
Old Systems Thrown Into Discard 
It is probable that readers of this article who have knowledge 
of the cost systems installed by some of the pioneers in this field, 
have seen cases in which the original systems have been entirely 
discarded because of a lack of knowledge on the part of those in 
charge of their operation, rather than because of any structural or 
basic faults in the system as originally devised and installed. 
ne and probably the main reason why more work supplementing 
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the installation of a cost system is not performed, is that the time 
necessary to effectively install a good system is longer than clients 
think should be consumed. Besides, there is usually a desire on 
the part of the client’s clerical staff to assume charge of the sys- 
tem as soon as possible, either to save further expense, or because 
of the idea that they have mastered the situation and can carry on 
the work as originally planned. While such motives are highly 
commendable, consideration should be given to some of the reasons 
for not immediately turning over the operation of a cost system to 
the client’s staff upon completion of the work of installation. 

If, as sometimes happens, the present or future head of the 
cost department has taken an active part in the work of preparing 
and installing the new system, it may be permissible to allow him 
to assume responsibility for its operation when the work of instal- 
lation is completed. In any other case, it would appear to be 
more advantageous and productive of better results if the operation 
of the system were placed in outside hands until it has been thor- 
oughly adjusted to the needs of the particular business. It should 
be anticipated that conditions frequently arise which call for the 
most cordial relations between the system expert and the client’s 
staff, to insure the system being given a fair trial, and this co- 
operation makes easier the revision and changes that are frequently 
necessary in the system as originally planned. 

If the cost system is the first installed in the particular plant, 
the period of time to be covered by supplementary service should 
be not less than a full fiscal year. 

Most of us who have had experience in devising and installing 
cost systems realize how appropriate to such work are the words 
of Adam Smith, wherein he stated, “The machines that are first 
invented to perform any particular movement are always the most 
complex, and succeeding artists generally discover that with fewer 
wheels, with fewer principles of motion than had originally been 
employed, the same effects may be more easily produced.” 


Value of Practical Supervision 


A case is recalled in which a firm of public accountants had in- 
stalled a cost system in a specialty manufacturing concern, and 
were continuing to supervise it by members of their staff. The 
work required ability of a higher order than was recognized by the 
individuals who were engaged on the supervisory work, and it 
was not until a cost accountant and system expert, skilled in the 
particular field of manufacture, was sent to the plant that matters 
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were smoothed out. During a period of about two years he was 
able to keep the work moving along so satisfactorily ‘that later, 
when he established an office of his own, this work followed him 
with the full consent of his former employers, who had had so 
much trouble in trying to render satisfactory service that, as one 
of the firm members said, “They were glad to get rid of it.” 

The International Association of Garment Manufacturers has 
taken the right attitude in providing for a “patrol system” for the 
guidance of those of their organization who install the uniform 
system which has been outlined for the members of that association. 

The failure of a cost system to properly function at some future 
time does not necessarily mean that it was either faultily designed 
or improperly installed. Modifications in manufacturing conditions, 
with no corresponding changes in the methods of cost ascertain- 
ment, have been known to cause a cost system to fail of its ob- 
jective. 

It should, therefore, always be the rule that where any pro- 
nounced changes are made in the layout of plant, in method of 
manufacture, or of cost finding, recourse should be had to the firm 
who installed the system for an opinion as to whether or not any 
modification should be made therein, in order that it may continue 
to produce the best results. It often occurs in such cases that 
someone in the client’s employ endeavors to change or revise the 
cost system without comprehending or understanding the system 
in its entirety. The results are usually most unsatisfactory. The 
cost of this consulting service would ordinarily be comparatively 
small, while the knowledge that continued good results could be 
expected, either as then existing or as subsequently modified, and 
would certainly more than warrant the cost. 

There would also be an advantage in having this consulting 
service at such a time as it would frequently be found that the 
accountant’s experience since installing the system now to be in- 
vestigated, had qualified him to further extend its usefulness to the 


business, and perhaps reduce the amount of clerical help needed 
to satisfactorily operate it. 


Importance of Complete Data 

Recently, in making an investigation of the cost records of a 
leng established manufacturing firm, whose cost system as orig- 
inaliy planned and installed, appeared to fully meet its requirements, 
it was found that, notwithstanding the fact that manuals of in- 
struction had been issued for the guidance of the cost and other 
departments, and the work of such departments had been subse- 
quently reviewed and a supplemental report made thereon, that data 
relating to one of the main divisions of cost were incomplete in 
essential particulars. 

In this case the lack of informative data was a distinct hardship, 
inasmuch as negotiations for additional capital were under way, and 
the question of costs and profits were important factors to be con- 
sidered before reaching a decision regarding the proposed financing. 

At a recent meeting of the New York Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, one of the speakers very appro- 
priately emphasized the fact that it is not enough to sell the system 
to the executives of the business, but that in proportion as the sell- 
ing reached downward throughout the entire organization, in just 
that proportion would the greatest benefits be derived from its use. 

An appreciation on the part of the workmen of the value of the 
cost system to them as individuals, as well as its value to the firm, 
as such, will direct their attention to the need of accuracy in the 
compilation of original data and meet with hearty response, whereas 
if the same workmen are not “sold” on the cost system they will 
never display the same interest in it, and the results will never 
approximate those obtained under the more nearly ideal conditions. 

The statistical data which may be obtained from a well devised 
and properly kept cost system is one of the points to be carefully 
worked out. Too great stress cannot be laid upon the value of 
propetly prepared and intelligently used data of this sort. It is 
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difficult to decide which of the three main objects of a cost system, 
viz.: cost finding, reduction in costs, and increased efficiency, is most 
advanced through the medium of reliable statistics, but no cost 
accountant who values his reputation will leave a well devised 
and properly installed system, even in skilled and friendly hands, 
until he has prepared therefrom such statistical data as he thinks 
will be of assistance to the executives in the profitable direction 
oi the business. 


Gaining Confidence of Workmen 

Where the plant is a large one, the confidence of the workmen in 
the cost system can be gained, and then further interest in it 
stimulated, by the proper use of comparative statistics brought to 
their attention in ways which they can understand. 

Without reliable statistics there is a profound lack of knowledge 
relating to costs and an ever-present possibility of financial dis- 
aster. 

It has been stated that nine out of ten failures in business are due 
to ignorance of actual conditions, which would have been known, 
and probably avoided, if carefully compiled statistics had been 
available at regular intervals. 

From the standpoint of economy on the part of a firm having a 
cost system installed, a supplementary service can well be con- 
sidered. If the original installation has been a satisfactory one, the 
firm who did the work is in a better position to extend the scope of 
its usefulness than any other firm would be, since it is quite likely 
that they have either previously or subsequently had engagements 
of similar kind wherein they have solved problems of the same 
sort as those which have since arisen. They can, of course, under- 
take additional work in connection with a system which they have 
installed without any loss of time in acquiring a knowledge of its 
ramifications, and this element alone would mean a saving worth 
consideration, to say nothing of the desire to complement, as wel! 
a; suppicment, a service in the interest of their client. 

Even in cases where the original installation has not been entirely 
satisfactory, there would appear to be an advantage in securing the 
services of the same firm, unless there has been a loss of con- 
fidence in their work for some very good reason. 

Unless the work to be done in connection with a particular cost 
job contemplates a supplementary service, there will be no oppor- 
tunity to correct any errors of principle or practice which have 
been incorporated therein. This does not refer to debatable ques- 
tions of overhead distribution, or what shall be included under 
that head, but to those broader questions regarding methods of 
overhead distribution, which are best decided upon after an oppor- 
tunity has been given to study the results which a new or revised 
system is showing. 

After extended experience in a certain field of industry, it would 
be possible for a system expert to devise and put in operation 
a general system adaptable to the needs of individual cases, but 
unless such work was subsequently and periodically reviewed, there 
could be no assurance that it would continue to give satisfactory 
results. 

Extensive Study Entailed 

In many plants the diversity of product is well nigh appalling 
from a cost standpoint, and it requires both an intensive and ex- 
tensive study of all phases of the manufacturing operations, and 
of the financial operations as well, in order to decide upon the basic 
cost methods most likely to furnish the information required. The 
installation of a cost system in such a case should properly be 
considered as only the beginning, and the supplementary work as 
the most necessary and vital. 

There is a certain analogy between a new cost system and a 
new machine which will do more and more effective work than 
has heretofore been done in a plant. No factory manager would 
allow any mechanical obstacle to stand in the way of the efficient 
operation of the new machine, and no obstacle should be permitted 
to retard the operation of the cost system and lessen its efficiency. 
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Advertising in the Paper Trade Journal brings results, as these letters—a few from the many 
illing we receive—demonstrate clearly. 
oo “While, of course, it is difficult if not impossible to check with any degree of accuracy results 
and obtained through advertisements of the nature of ours, yet it has come to our attention repeatedly 
basic that our advertisements in your publication are widely read and commented upon, which we con- 
The sider not only a compliment to our advertisements, but also to the efficiency of your paper as an 
advertising medium.” 


“Regarding the classified advertisement which we placed in the Paper Trade Journal, we are 
very much pleased with the results which we got from this advertisement, inasmuch as we received 
26 replies to same and have been successful in securing a very capable boss beaterman.” 


“We were very much pleased with the response to our advertisement and congratulate you 
on having a magazine that so apparently reaches the entire paper-making field.” 


The classified columns of Paper Trade Journal will help you dispose of surplus equipment, secure capable employecs, 
or obtain employment. 
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This analogy, however, fails in an essential particular, viz.: the 
machine has maximum possibilities when installed, whereas the 
cost system has only minimum possibilities at the same time. This 
fact should not be overlooked, and every effort should be put forth 
to extend the field of usefulness of the cost system. It is sur- 
prising to see how much more valuable information can be deduced 
from reliable cost records, and equally surprising to see how many 
businesses fail to obtain information which would aid in properly 
conducting them. 

It is quite generally the practice of the leading firms to have at 
least an annual audit of their accounts. This practice is growing, 
and it is not improbable that it will some day be made compulsory. 

A brief experience in bankruptcy cases will convince the most 
skeptical of the desirability of legislation of this sort. 

In many cases, however, the causes which contribute most to 
the failures will be found to have been a lack of knowledge regard- 
ing costs, or a reliance upon imperfectly designed or carelessly 
operated cost and accounting systems. 

Lack of system is not always the reason for failure, but other 
things being equal, the firm having a good cost system in operation 
is better off than one not so equipped. 


Regular Investigation of System 

Having once installed a cost system, it should be investigated at 
regular periods in the same manner as the accounting system is 
examined when an audit is made. 

How frequently this should be done will necessarily be a matter 
of opinion, but it is suggested that once each year, at the period of 
least activity in the cost department, a survey by an outside cost 
accountant with a written report thereon, would prove an in- 
estimable value to any progressive manufacturing concern, 

Bankers will be found to view such reports with special favor, 
and their submission, along with audit reports in application for 
credit, would greatly facilitate action thereon. Other things being 
equal, the firm whose cost system enables it to determine the ap- 
proximate cost of the articles it manufactures will advance their 
interests by informing their bankers that the results arrived at by 
the system in use have been independently verified. 

An extended examination of the literature to cost systems will 
show that comparatively little attention has been given to the 


important question of supplementing the work of installation. As 
an illustration, one standard work on costs, containing upward oi 
six hundred pages, has one paragraph specifically applicable to this 
subject, while, according to the index, but three pages are devoted 
to this subject throughout the entire volume. 

The analogy between the machine and the cost system, herei:- 
before mentioned, seems particularly appropriate in this connection. 
There is little need of spending large sums of money on something 
unless it is to be properly cared for, so that its efficiency is at least 
maintained. 

There is another analogy which seems even more appropriate, 
and that is the one between credit data and cost data. Neither 
can serve to the extent which it should unless it is kept up to date 
Only to the extent that they reflect the latest facts pertaining to 
their respective subjects are they to be relied upon, and a periodical 
investigation and revision is the surest way to insure this con- 
dition. 

When Best Results Are Missed 

The writer was privileged to occupy a vantage point in connec 
tion with cost work during the recent war, and based upon the 
cost conditions which were observed by him in representative con- 
cerns, ventures the opinion that there would be a considerable re 
duction both in manufacturing cost and in the expense of cost 
ascertainment, if the systems in use were periodically investigated 
and the recommendation embodied in reports thereon were effect- 
ively carried out. 

It is submitted that the two principal reasons for the failure to 
obtain the best results from what appeared to be properly designed 
and installed cost systems are: 

1—Expansion of the business to include the manufacture of prod- 
ucts not originally provided for, and 

2—Modifications in plant design or methods of manufacture. 

In order to meet changed manufacturing conditions, appropri- 
ate changes must be made in the methods and records which relate 
to the determination of costs. 

Finally, to borrow an idea from a celebrated Roman statesman, it 
should be remembered that an adequate, accurate and properly 
supervised cost system is the cornerstone of an effective manufac- 
turing organization. 


LOOKING AHEAD* 


By Atvan T. Srmonps, PresipENT, Stmonps SAW AND STEEL Co. 


The people of the United States in 1924 are spending freely for 
building, autos, gas and tires, radio sets, moving pictures and many 
other luxuries. For about two years they have been doing this. 

They are also spending enormously for taxes and for govern- 
mental activity and regulation. Twenty-five million dollars annu- 
ally are paid for salaries alone in the federal income tax division. 
The total cost, direct and indirect, to the people of the United 
States annually for collecting the federal income tax alone is more 
than 300 millions of- dollars, probably one-third of the entire tax 
collected. This expense has been going on for several years. 


What Taxes Amount To 


Add to this the large amounts paid for state taxes and for collect- 
ing them to support the state bureaucracies which have -grown in 
the last decade to such an alarming extent. Then add local taxes. 
Out of every one hundred dollars the individual earns or produces, 
he pays from twelve to fifteen dollars in taxes. 
this minimum. Some pay much more. 

Other huge expenditures are proposed, including the World War 
bonus. 

It is easy to realize that when a man spends beyond his means 
for houses, cars, joy rides, entertainment and other luxuries, that 


No one escapes 





*From Simonds Guide for Millmen. 


Cost SEcTION 


he is riding for a fall. The more he spends the better he feels and 
the more he wants to spend, until at last his resources are seriously 
reduced or entirely exhausted. 

He may see ‘what is coming in time to save himself from failure 
by turning over a new leaf and by becoming as economical and 
thrifty as he has been careless and foolish in his expenditure. 


Are We Riding for a Fall? 


The consumption and spending of the people of a nation may |x 
and should be looked at in a similar way to that in which 
look at the spending of an individual or a corporation. 

Are the people of the United States, with the tremendous tax 
burden upon them, consuming wastefully and spending beyond 
their means for luxuries and near luxuries in 1924? How you 
decide this question will determine your estimate of what is ahead 
in business in the United States in the next few years. 

Of course, if the people of the United States are to produce ver 
much more, to earn very much more in the years just ahead, tha: 
they have been producing and earning, they can then afford to 
spend more. The opening of good markets abroad might bring 
about this condition. 

Order your personal affairs and your business by what your 
best judgment tells you is ahead. 
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ihmports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 17, 1924 











SUMMARY 
News print... .cescees 4,464 rolls, 424 bls., 50 bdls. 
Printing paper. .144 cs., 956 rolls, 94 bls., 178 pgs. 
Wall paper. ..cccccccceccsccccccsecs 27 bis., 7 cs. 
Packing Paper.....ceccccccccccees 47 cs., 127 bls. 
Wrapping Paper.....-eeseceeee 308 rolls, 389 bls. 
Drawing PAPO .ccccccccccocccsecccccccces 23 cs. 
Cicarette PAPET 2. ccececcceeeccecsecseevns 149 cs. 
Writng Papert coccccccccccccdcceecccccces 26 pes. 
TrACiN® PAPOT woccccceccereccseceveseesers 14 cs. 
Basic PpAPer .ccccccccccccccocccccsecccces 101 cs. 
Paper hangingS.....ccccccccccccccscvccess 23 bis. 
Tissue PAPCT .ccccccccccccvcccscescccscece 18 cs. 
Photo paper ..cccccccscccccccccsccesecs ooee2 CB. 
Metal paper. ...ccccccccscccerecscesccsecess 6 cs. 
Hanging paper........0e+. ..++1,323 bls., 54 rolls 
Kraft paper ...cccccccsccccseccescceces 975 rolls 
Coated POPeT cocccccccccccccensssesccsooes 52 cs. 
Decalcomania paper ...e..ccccccecsccccccces 8 cs. 
Litho paper ...ccccccccccecccvccecsscccces 5 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper...311 cs., 3,578 rolls, 128 bls. 
Music Paper ..ccesccececcecsevevcncveoeces 4 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Rose & Frank, West Eldara, Havre, 99 cs. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, by same, 
: P. J. Schmeitzer, France, Havre, 25 cs. 
The Surbrug Company, Scythia, Liverpool, 18 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
F. A. Binder, Bremen, Bremen, 1 case. 
F. J. Emmerich, Baltic, Liverpool, 21 bls. 
Bernard Judae & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
6 his. 
P. H. Petry & Co., by same, 6 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Lancastria, Liverpool, 
17 bls. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 6 bls. 


HANGING PAPER 
Drinhausen Hollkott Paper Company, N. Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, 1,373 bls. 
Cc. G. Keferstein, by same, 54 rolls. 


PACKING PAPER 
Steffens, Jones & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Steffens, Jones & Co., Lapland, Hamburg, 17 cs., 
15 bls. 
Steffens, Jones & Co., Canopic, Hamburg, 112 
bls., 21 cs. 
KRAFT PAPER 
Gilson Brothers Company, Canopic, Hamburg, 
891 rolls. 
1. Wanamaker, Lapland, Hamburg, 77 rolls. 
Traders’ Paper Company, by same, 7 rolls. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Cc. K. MacAlpine Company, Stockholm, Gothen- 
irg, 22 rolls. 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Company, by same, 340 


rr 
S 


American Trading Company, by same, 44 bls. 

Nyman & Schultz, by same, 150 rolls. 

Birn & Wachenheim, Deutschland, Hamburg, 86 
rolls, 

C. K. MacAlpine Company, by same, 50 rolls. 

W. Hartmann & Co., Lapland, Hamburg, 5 bls. 


NEWS PRINT 


Street & Smith Corporation, Lapland, Hamburg, 
82 rells. 

Bowater Paper Company, Canopic, Hamburg, 
70 rolls. 

W. Hartmann Company, by same, 50 rolls. 

L. Moritz & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 380 
Is. 

Dell Publishing Company, by same, 137 rolls. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 2,277 rolls. 
Chemical National Bank, Orca, Hamburg, 89 
rolls. 


' 


M. O’Meara Company, Munsomo, Cuba, 50 bdls. 

M. O’Meara Company, Rockaway Park, Hargo, 
44 bis., 169 rolls. 

National City Bank, by same, 584 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, by same, 706 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 

C. Steiner, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 

M. O’Meara Company, Coaxet, Antwerp, 52 
rolls. 

Herman Lips, Patria, Marseilles, 40 cs. 

Oxford University Press, Lancastria, Liverpcol, 
5 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 4 cs. 

S. S. Alcorn, Orca, Hamburg, 14 cs. 

Traders’ Paper Company, by same, 23 bls. 

Street & Smith Corporation, by same, 171 rolls. 

M. O’Meara Company, by same, 60 rolls. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., California, Glasgow, 
45 cs. 

Steiner Paper Company, Deutschland, Hamburg, 
42 rolls. 

Falsing Paper Company, by same, 178 pgs. 

Keuffel & Esser, by same, 49 bls. 

Traders’ Paper Company, Lapland, Hamburg, 
22 bis. 

Seaman Paper Company, by same, 82 rolls. 

Holmes Paper Company, by same, 116 rolls. 

Street & Smith Cerporation, by same, 52 rolls. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 23 cs. 

W. Hartmann & Co., Canopic, Hamburg, 16 rolls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Company, by same, 12 rolls. 

Seaman Paper Company, by same, 193 rolls. 

The Andrews Company, by same, 160 rolls. 


METAL COATED PAPER 
H. D. Catty Company, Canopic, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


COATED PAPER 
Glebe Shipping Company, Bremen, Bremen. 
52 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Company, Fremen, Bremen, 
101 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Bremen, Bremen, 8 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Baltic, Liverpool, 18 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gauin, Baltic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 


LITHO PAPER 
Robert Mayer Company, Kabinga, Hongkong, 
5 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
American Shipping Company, by same, 2 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Deutschland, Hamburg, 21 cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., W. Eldara, Havre, 2 cs. 


MUSIC PAPER 
Universal Edition Company, Clara, Trieste, 4 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Coenca, Morrison & Co., Clara, Trieste, 26 pgs. 
PAPER 

C. G. Keferstein, Orca, Hamburg, 46 cs. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 2,089 rolls. 

Traders’ Paper Company, by same, 205 rolls. 

Seaman Paper Company, by same, 174 rolls. 

General Electric Company, by same, 4 rolls. 

C. G. Keferstein, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
22 cs. 

Gimbout Freres, France, Havre, 24 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson, Inc., by same, 12 cs. 

Perry, Ryer & Co., California, Glasgow, 199 cs. 

Fernstrom Paper Company, Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg, 57 bis. 

Japan Paper Company, by same, 5 cs. 

C. G. Winans Company, by same, 686 rolls, 67 
bls. 

Brooklyn Standard Bag Company, by same, 157 
rolls. 

Chatham & Phenix National Bank, by same, 
223 rolls. 

E. H. Sergeant Company, by same, 3 cs. 

C. G. Keferstein, Lapland, Hamburg, 1 cs., 4 
bls., 40 rolls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Fred. VIII, Copen- 
hagen, 400 bls. rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Company, W. Eldara, 
Havre, 124 bls, jute waste. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., by same, 47 bls. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 165 bls. rags. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Patria, Marseilles, 101 
bls. rags. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Clara, Venice, 68 bls. 
rags. 

Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 26 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
294 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., McKeesport, Rotter- 
dam, 46 bls. bagging. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 
143 bls. flax waste. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Carlier, Antwerp, 35 
bls. flax waste. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Francisco, Antwerp, 
52 bls. thread waste. 

Old Colony Trust Company, Coaxet, Antwerp, 
20 bls. thread waste. 

Kidder, Peabody Acc. Corporation, by same, 49 
bls. paper stuck. 

Lincoln Naticnal Bank, Chicago City, Bristol, 
309 bis. rags. 

Internaticnal Acceptance Bank, Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 110 bls. rags. 

LL. H. Abenheimer, Lapland, Hamburg, 98 bls. 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Mercier, Antwerp, 258 
bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Company, by same, 254 bls. 
flax waste, 498 bls. rags, 49 bls. thread waste. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Capetown Maru, 
Genoa, 51 bls. thread waste. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Andalusia, Antwerp, 
15 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Galileo, Manchester, 
28 bis. rags. 

E, J. Keller Company, Inc., Menominee, Antwerp, 
59 bls. flax waste. 

E., J. Keller Company, Inc., L. Luckenbach, 
Kobe, 300 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Suffern, Havre, 56 bls. rags, 
73 bls. bagging. 

OLD ROPE 

National City Bank, Fred. VIII, Copenhagen, 
214 coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 293 coils. 

Brown Brothers & Co., Chicago City, Bristol, 
237 coils. 

WOOD PULP 

Tidewater Papermills Company, Bornholm, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 12,607 ‘bls. wood pulp. 

New York Trust Company, Orca, Hamburg, 
1,000 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Whalen Pulp & Paper Mills, Kina, Vancouver, 
12,573 bls., 2,011 tons wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, McKeesport, Rotterdam, 251 
bls., 56 tons wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 250 
bls. wood pulp. 

en & Whittemore, by same, 900 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 127 
bls. wood pulp. 

Brown Brothers & Co., by same, 1,500 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Guaranty Trust Company, by same, 375 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Frederick VIII, 
Copenhagen, 450 bls. sulphite pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 448 bls. dry 
soda pulp, 762 bls. sulphite pulp. 

- L. Beebe, Lapland, Hamburg, 164 bls. wocd 
pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Bremen, Bremen, 775 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Lagerlcef Trading Company, Rockaway Park, 
3,007 bls., 529 tons chemical wood pulp. 


WOODFLOUR 


Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Stockhclm, 
Gothenburg, 354 bags. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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(Continued from page 63) 





CHINA CLAY 


Castle & Overton, Kof Maru, Hamburg, 469 bls. 


Castle & Overton, — , Germany, 120 bls, 


C. T. Wilson Company, Inc., Chicago City, rags. wood pulp. 
Bristol, 334 bags. Castle & Overton, Eisenbach, Hamburg, 269 bls. E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Baltic, Gothenb 

Bankers’ Trust Company, by same, 300 bags. rags. : 595 bis. weod pulp. t 

English China Clay Sales Corp., by same, 40 Castle & Overton, Fenchurch, Marseilles, 244 Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Baltic, Gothen- 
casks, bls. rags. 


burg, 1,200 bls. sulphite pulp. 























PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS . 


WEEK ENDING 





E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Ccaxet, Antwerp, 


A. Hurst & Co., by same, 88 bls. rags. 

. M. Graves Company, by same, 118 bls. rags. 
Whaling Waste Preducts 
E, Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 87 bls. 
bagging. Ss 
. B. Moors & Co., by same, 19 bls. rags. ri 
M. O’Meara Company, by same, 96 bls. rags. 


Unien National Bank, by same, 68 bls. rags. 

Southwark National Bank, by same, 22 bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Company, London 
Commerce, London, 93 bls. rags. 

Penn Rag & Metal Company, Inc., by same, 63 


Katzenstein & Keene, 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Panaman, Kcbe, 122 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Manchester Shipper, 
new 


Castle & Overton, Olen, Havre, 812 bls. rags. 


Salomen Brothers & Co., Sagoparack, London, 
76 bis. rags. 
Se Salomon Brothers & Co., Caleo Espartee, Leg- 
MAY 17, 1924 horn, 37 bls. tags. 
ee E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Masaniello, Mar- 
seilles, 79 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Company, Inc., Panaman, Kobe, 


225 bis. rags. 
E, J. Keller Company, Inc., Bilderdyk, Amster- 
dam, 39 bis. rags. 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company, Coaxet, Antwerp, 
71 coils old rcpe 
Birkenstein & Son, by 


Company, by same, 


same, 92 coils old 
rope. 

Baring Brothers & Co., London Commerce, Len- 
don, 14 coils old rope. 

Castle & Overton, Hoosac, Scotland, 58 coils old 
rope. 

Castle & Overton, ———, 
wood pulp. 


Sinsinawa, Genoa, 18 bls. 


Germany, 150 bis. 


BALTIMORE. IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 17, 


Inc., by same, 305 bls. 


1924 





Lagerloef Trading Company, Rockaway Park, 
Hango, 4,170 bls., 813 tons mechanical pulp; 11,409 


cuttings. bls., 1,845 sulphite pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 17, 1924 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Daytonian, Liverpool, 
72 bis. new cuttings 
Castle & Overten, 
bls. waste paper. 
Salomon Brothers & Co., 
48 bls. cotton waste. 
Salomon Brothers & Co., 
114 bls. rags 


City of Flint, England, 78 


Westcherow, Antwerp, 


F. Bulow, 


Hamburg, 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 1/7, 


1924 


Castle & Overton, 
rags. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 17, 


Leerdam, Rotterdam, 59 bls. 


1924 


Poland Paper 


pulp. 


Company, Clara, Trieste, 5,22¢ 


wood 






































bls. 





BACK FOREST CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 36) 


embargo of Canadian wood, if made effective, would cut off at 
least 25 per cent of the annual wood pulp used in the United 
States. The countries of Europe are becoming more and more 
to need their own resources. 


Must Be Self-Sufficient 


“The United States must be self-sufficient as regards its material 
for the paper industry. That means we must stop forest fires, 
we must devise practicable systems of forest taxations; we must 
bring to a state of production the 80,000,000 or more acres of cut- 
over, waste lands of the United States; and we must use the 
potential growing power of every acre of forest land to produce 
trees most acceptable to the economic needs of our expanding 
industries. Forestry and agriculture must go hand in hand. The 
state should encourage the development of forestry equally as 
much as it does agriculture. The federal government should aid 
the state in carrying out a practical forestry policy.” 

The gathering was a representative one, including paper mill 
executives from throughout the Kalamazoo valley district as well 
as many prominent lumbermen of the state, as well as a large 
number of lumbermen in the Southwestern Michigan Lumber- 
men’s Club. Mr. Pagenstecher was assisted in receiving his 
guests by Peter Servaas and C. Allen Fox, both of the Bryant 
Paper Company. 


Foreign Exhibits at Chemical Exposition 


Requests from European manufacturers of chemicals, dyestuffs, 
plant machinery and instruments, for space in the 1925 Chemical 
Exposition have been received in larger numbers this year than 
on any previous occasion. German, Swiss, French and British 
manufacturers are anxious to display their goods in the American 
exposition when it is held at the Grand Central Palace, New 


York, September 28th to October 3rd, 1925. Since the termina- 
tion of the war, each year has seen a larger number of foreign 
producers requesting space from the management. In former 
years, applications from firms outside of the United States and 
Canada have been religiously rejected, in spite of the determined 
efforts of the foreign firms to display their goods in the “show 
room” of the American chemical industry. 

The next five years will be the most crucial in the history of 
the American chemical industry, according to the opinions of 
leading observers. The ability of the American producer of chem- 
icals to withstand foreign competition, particularly from Europe, 
as the manufacturers of other nations regain their pre-war eff- 
ciency and readjust their businesses to the new order of things, 
will determine where the future of chemical America will lie. At 
the present time, chemicals are over-produced in the United States, 
and opinion indicates that the only field where the excess can be 
sold is in the export markets. As a point of contact between the 


American manufacturer and the export consumer of both chemicals 


and equipment, the National Exposition of Chemical Industries 
has five men in the chief markets of the world, working to interest 
the foreign buyer in American goods, and to bring as many of the 
consumers as possible from other parts of the globe, to the 1925 
Chemical Exposition, which will be held during the week of Sep- 
tember 28th to October 3rd, next year, at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York. 

By September of this year, early figures show that a greater 
number of exhibitors will have reserved space for the 1925 Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries than were in the Exposition in 
1923. The increased reservations have been made in spite of the 
fact that the next Chemical Exposition will not be held until the 
week of September 28th to October 3rd, 1925, more than a year 
ahead. As the 1925 Exposition will be the decennial, it will prob- 
ably not only be the largest in history, but the nucleus for a great 


chemical industry demonstration in New York during the week of 
the Exposition. 
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plus PRODUCTION 


MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For quality and production every 
machine is guaranteed, so you take no risk. 

The Superintendent of a large bag plant, unsolicited, writes: “All 
the machines used by this Company have been furnished by you. 
During my fifteen years in the bag line I have used your machines, 
and consider them the best square and flat bag machines on the 
market. I see no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 
satisfied with your machines. The design of the Fischer machines 
and workmanship are A No. 1.” 

Let us quote you on your requirements of flat and square, as well 
as satchel bottom machines for making 1/16, % and % barrel sizes. 


FISCHER MACHINE CoO. 
310-316 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specialty Work 
Coating Pasting 


We solicit your business in coating and OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


pasting, using your own paper or stock ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 
made to specification. CASH REGISTER ROLLS, TIME CLOCK ROLLS, 
TICKER TAPE, RIBBON PAPER, 
ogene CLOCE ROLIS, TELAUTOGRAPH, 
Our facilities are unsurpassed. We are BLASTING, DIE WIPING, CARPET TISSUE, 
equipped to give prompt and satisfactory TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP. ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 
ery ice BACKING PAPER, AUTOMATIC REGISTERS, 
service. 


MAILING 
MACHINE 
ROLLS 


DOMESTIC OR 
EXPORT 
Write us if interested. , PACKING 


McLaurin-Jones Company Paper (“anufacturers Co. Inc 
Ware Coated Paper Co. Div. PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


J MAIN OFFICE FACTORYERRSIDING. 
Ware, Mass. I3™& NOGLE STS. 


~<a EN PLATE COMPANYz23"° 


ae rarer ee 


tat Yirint or Me SCREEN PLATES 
Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 


ROLLED COPPER AND PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
SCREEN PLATES FOR ROTARY SCREENS 


Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 
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Crade-Marks Departnent 


Conpuctep By NaTIONAL Trape-Marxk Co., WaAsHiIncTON, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade-Mark Company, Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, Parer Trapve Journat gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


I. L. C—No. 182,588. 
For printing machines. 

A. B. BertscH—No. 190,146. Albert Bertsch, Gundershoffen, 
France. For tracing paper and drawing paper. 

Datty—No. 190,468. Reese & Reese, Baltimore, Md. For writing 
papers, book papers and printing papers. 

Worxman—No. 190,824. The Workman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. For devices for the use of accountants and book- 
keepers. 

Douste Stex—No. 192,608. Eager & Hart, New York. 
envelopes. 

Tymore—No. 193,723. Morice Jute Mills, Philadelphia. 
tube cord and box-wrapping twine. 


International Intaglio Corp., New York. 


For 


For 


Beaver River Contracts Let 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Watertown, N. Y., May 22, 1924——The contract for the Soft 
Maple dam power development which will include two dams on the 
Beaver river, one of which may be the largest in the state, was 
awarded by the Northern New York Utilities, Inc., to the U. G. I. 
Contracting Company of Philadelphia. 

The contract calls for the construction of an earth dam across 
the Beaver river, a channel to be cut through the hill to the south 
connecting this valley with the Beaver Meadow creek valley and a 
mammoth dam across this valley. The latter dam which will also 
be of earth construction will probably be the largest in the state and 
the two together will flood about 500 acres of land. 

The contract also calls for the digging out of almost solid rock, 
the spillway and also a forebay and will include excavations for the 
penstocks, and foundation work for the power house in which the 
turbines will be installed. 

The contract for the superstruction of the power house, the 
generators and the penstocks will probably be let next year as the 
project nears completion. 

The contract for the two turbines have been awarded William 
Cramp & Sons, ship and engine builders of Philadelphia. The con- 
struction will be such that, if the company desires they can install 
a third unit capable of generating an additional 10,000 horse power. 
With this installed the project would exceed the Brown’s Fall de- 
velopment which is the largest now owned by the Utilities and is 
capable of generating 23,000 horsepower. 

The cost of the work to be done by the U. G. I. Company has 
not been made public by the Utilities but the estimated cost of the 
entire project is about $2,000,000. 


New Power Development at Sewall Island 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Watertown, N. Y., May 22, 1924——A new power development 
on the site of the old International Paper Company sulphite mill at 
Sewall Island in this city has been started by the Northern New 


York Utilities Company, Inc. 
can be developed on this site. 
Although no verification could be obtained from John N. Carlisle, 
president of the company, it is known that the contract has been 
awarded to the Burns Brothers and Haley ‘Construction Company. 
The final plans have not been completed but the work calls for the 
construction of a flume, powerhouse and tail race. The equipment 
of the contractors is now being shipped from Flat Rock where they 


Between 2,000 and 2,500 horse power 
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have been working on a power project for the Utilities and a tual 
operations will start here within a few days. The job will ‘ake 
about six months to complete. 

The power rights to this site have been leased by the . Utilities 
Company from the International Paper ‘Company. 

Already construction has been begun on the ‘two buildings at the 
foot of the streets, one to house the timekeepers and the other for 
an engineer’s office. 

From observation of the site the layout is quite plain, the pri sent 
dam with a head of about 16 feet being capable of handling the 
water. A new headgate will have to be constructed and a flume to 
the island which is the only available site for the power house bring- 
ing the building below the point where the old bridge used by the 
International Paper Company crosses the south channel on [lack 
River. 

The development of this site by the Utilities Company has een 
rumored for some time. Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Utilities intimated-that the company might be in the 
market for the proposition. 

It was rumored at that time that the Utilities might purchase al! 
of the International sites on the Black river. Mr. Carlisle denied 
that they were interested in the Glen Park locations but did not 
deny that they might be interested in the Sewall Island project, 
which has stood idle since the old sulphite mill was partly destroyed 
by fire several years ago. 


May Buy Steele’s Point 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., May 22, 1924.—Negotiations are now pending 
for the purchase by the Wagner-Albright Realty Company of 
Rochester of Steele’s Point from the Sherman Paper Company of 
this city. 

The land involved is a 100 acre tract bought in 1920 by the late 
George ‘C. Sherman, president of the Sherman Company. He in- 
tended to utilize it as a pulpwood terminal where boats would un- 
load wood for re-shipment to his paper mills at Felts Mills and 
Great Bend. After the death of Mr. Sherman the project was 
abandoned. 

The Rochester Realty Company plans to divide the land up into 
lots and sell them to persons desiring sites for summer cottages. 


Crocker-Wheeler Annual 


Ampere, N. J., May 19, 1924.—The annual meeting of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, manufacturers of electric motors, generators and 
transformers, was held here last Wednesday when the following 
officers were reelected : 

President, Edmund Lang; vice-president, Arthur L. Doremus; 
secretary, Herbert C. Petty; treasurer, Theodore S. Fuller ; assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, George W. Bower. 

The following directors were reelected: Edward W. Brown, 
Arthur L. Doremus, Hampton D. Ewing, Ernest B. Humpstone, 
Frank H. Jones, Edmund Lang and Michael I. Pupin. 

Theodore S. Fuller and Herbert C. Petty are new members who 
were elected to the directorate. 


Hear About “Specialty Papers” 


The Salesmen’s Association at its weekly luncheon at the Hotel 
Belmont on Monday listened to an interesting address on “Spe- 
cialty Papers given by George L. Giddings of the Fletcher Paper 
Company of Alpena, Mich. Announcement was made at the lun- 
cheon of the outing in the Berkshires which the New England 
salesmen will participate in the latter part of June. The other 
divisions are being invited to attend and quite a number of the 
New York men stated their intention of arranging their business 
affairs so that they can take in the outing. The program for 
the occasion will include visits to several mills. 
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ent It consists of special magnetic surfaces of great power over 
which the paper stuff is made to pass. As a result, all the iron 
and many other foreign substances are completely extracted. 
Hundreds of these devices are in use daily and no one of them 


ne has failed to give complete satisfaction. Write us for Bulletins ee = a | 

the and full details. 
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Papers: * 


Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


ling : For wrapping all moist 
ot and greasy foodstuffs. 


of Entire production of a group of Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 
late mines under one management in- For tightsealing cartons 


wrapping dry foods. 
sures uniformity in quality and 


Bond and Ledger Papers 
ae : All standard sizes, 
was minimum production costs. 


weights and colors, 


Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


ges Let us submit samples and quote you. 
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WHEN IN NEED OF 


. a Fly Bars and Bed Plates 
: : coe Beater Valves and Hydrants 
ee ee Se vei Beater Rolls or Repair Parts 


- Waxing Machine 


Paper Coating Machines for water- proofing, waxing and oiling; asphalt 

oo oe Soeesing: gumming and gluing; clay coating; color coating, 
uipment the world over. 

“"Ragasteohaegh iting Department for testing new ideas. Machines de- 

igned to suit requirements. 


MAYER COATING MACHINES CO., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Beating Engines 


DAYTON BEATER AND HOIST CO. 
; DAYTON, OHIO 





















































































































































Market Quotations 





PAPER SECURITIES CLOSING PRICES TUESDAY 


Reported by Stewart Tuttle & Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 

























Srocxs BID ASKED 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd....... obseeen 56 J 56% 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd, Pfd. ° 1005 101 — 
American Writing Paper Company, Pfd...... 2% 2% 
Brompton ree =. Paper - ny, Ltd 34% oss 
Donnacona Pa ompany, Ltd........ 
— Poser Company, Ltd., Pfd. 98 100 
International Paper Company........ 35% 36 
international Paper Company, Pfd 67 68 Ys 
MLaurentide Company, Ltd.... 86 86% 
Price Brothers ........--- 41 42) 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd 85 85% 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, Ltd...........seeeeeees 5S 56 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd............ 101% 102 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Pfd.........+-. 111 111% 
Union Bag and Paper Corp.......+seeesseceecseecces 46 49 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd........... 36% 37 
WwW Virginia Pulp and Paper Company..........++++ 51 53% 
Bonps BID ASKED 
bitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., Ist 6s, 1934.. 99 101 
Abitibi aeoer nn | Paper Company, Ltd., Gen. 6s 1940.. 92 : 95 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., Con. 8s 1931.. 102% 103% 
Belgo Canadian ee Company, Ist 6s 1943.......... $39 94% 
Com Serial 68.....cccceeecceecccesscesees ‘ 992 
fines Sulph ee Pulp and Paper Company, Ist 8s 1941 35 50 
Continental Paper and, “Ln Corporation, Ist and as - 
ries Deer Compeen, tod, ix % i008..-...---- 7 (BY 
Eddy Pa ‘company, Ist 74s 1931..... ba seeenessese 96% 982 
Gair ( rt) Company, Ist 7s 1937.......--> ineeoe oe 93% 94% 
International Paper Company, Ist and Ref. 5s (Series as as 
HB”) 1947... cscncccccsccccvsscnccvcceeseces oe J 
i Pulp and Paper Company, Ist 6s 1937.. 7 60 
eon Pulp and Paper Company, Ist 7s 1949.. 25 
Oswego Falls Corporation, 1st 8s 1942........ wey 101% 
Oxford Paper Company, Ist and Ref. 6s (Series ie 
MT «con pnsee seer co sdedhnedssepecessoosgeeees ee . 
Parker, Young Compa.y, Ist 6348 1944......++-++-++ oe 97% 
Paterecn Pachenent Paper Company, Ist 68 (Series wea wa 
Pedtizo Dover ‘Gaispanty, tsi’ Fa' (Series “BS 1942... 92" 9a, 
‘ice Bros. & Co. Ltd., 1st 68 (Series “A”) 1943...... 96% 97% 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., 1st 68 1940............- 98 Oe 
Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Gen. 6s 1929.. 14 A 
Riordon Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 6s 1942...... 71% 74 
Riordon Company, Ltd., 1st and Ref. 8s 1940.. - 67 68% 
River Raisin Paper Comgany. Ist 8s 1936..... -. 103% 104% 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, Ltd., 6s 1934..........- 99% 101 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, Ltd., Ist Ref. 78 1941.. 93 133% 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd, ist 6s 1931.. 101 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., Gen. 8s 1941 10234 103% 
Cegngemack Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Ist 6s 1951 74 77 
Boards—per ton— 
Paper TS nis tee. ses 40.00 @55.00 
F. o. b. Mill PP cca saneias 40.00 @45. 
pee ee 11.00 @38.00 Chip ...........37.50 @42.50 
bess emebenebek 9. $45.00 Binders’ Boards..70.00 @75.00 
sei . Mia. LI. Chip. 52. . 
Wee en san qinco Well Bulp “oP 7aoh isso 
Satine 14.00 @30.00 Container ........57.50 @65.00 
Tu Sized eeee 10.00 @15.00 Sulphate Screenin 
Engine Sized .... 8.00 @11.00 OMTSE sees eee = 80 @ 90 
News— 75 400 Refined ......... 1.75 @ 2.00 
Rolls, contract .. 3. @ 4. G d Wood— 
Rolls, transit 3.75 @ 4.25 ‘Screenings ...... 20.00 @25.00 
cue R peeanens ‘ $ +3 Chatters 
e Runs ...... . Bleached, basis 25 
Book, Cased— tbs. tl es “ ses @15.00 
ae B Coccccss 7.25 @ 9.00 Bleached, basis 20 
a 7.10 @ 8.8 i sebdaseeus 14.00 @17.00 
en aa 
Lithograph ..... 9:00 @14.00 Mechanical Pulp 
Tissues— 
White No. 1 73 @ 1% (in Dock) 
White No. 2 70 @ .80 No. 1 Importer....35.00 @40.00 
Colored .......+- 1.05 @ 1.90 (F. 0. b. Mill) 
Anti-Tarnish 1.35 @ 1.90 No. 1 D tie. .27.50 @34.00 
GE noccecncens 85 @ 1.10 9. fomestic....2/. . 
Manila .......0. 75 @ .80 
ft— ® 
Pa. taal: 5.50 @ 6.25 Chemical Pulp 
No. 2 Domestic... 5. @ 5. (Ex: Atlantic Ports) 
Imported ies - 4.75 @ 5.20 Sulphite ae sae 
Manila— Bleached ......... 75 @ 4.50 
No. 1 Jute ..... 7.50 @ 9.00 Easy Bleaching.. 2.90 @ 3.10 
No. 2 Jute ..... 7.75 @ 8.50 0. 1 strong un- 
Bie. : Weed... +73 $ = weeacted ieee 2.60 @ 2.80 
0. soon 6 ! e, st ci 
Butchers ....... 4.00 @ 4.50 wx bleached proses 220 @ 2.40 
Fibre en o. 1 Kraft..... 2. @ 2. 
No. 1 eeee 5.50 @ 5.75 
No. 2 Fibre ..... 475 @ 5.25 ee en oe 
@ 
Common Bogus.. 3.50 @ — (F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
S. Screening ..... 3.25 @ 3.75 Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Card Middles ..... 400 @ 5.00 Bleached ....... 3.75 @ 4.50 


Easy Bleaching Sul- 


SER soccccscnce 2.50 
News Sulphite..... 2.40 
Mitscherlich ...... 3.00 
Kraft (Domestic).. 2.40 
Soda Bleached..... 3.90 
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Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


fe enn 
minunanio 
ovrcceo 


Prices to Mill, f. o b. N. Y. 


Shirt Cuttings— 


New White,No. 1 13.00 @13.50 Old Waste Papers 
New White,No.2 6.25 @ 6.75 (F. o. b. New York) 
Silesias, No. 1... 7.50 @ 8.00 Shavings— 

New Unbleached. 10.50 @11.00 Hard, White, No.1 3.25 @ 3.00 
renee eenen a @ os Hard, White. No. 2 2.90 @ 3.10 

ANCY - sees seees 30 @ 7. -Soft; White, No. 1 2.55 @ 2x0 

Blue Overall.... 8.00 @ 8.50 Flat’ Stock— 

a MO cetens 5.50 @ 6.00 Stit al 1.30 

New Black Soft. 4.65 @ 5.15 oe op ly ia te o ) 
ep Spt See. @ 3.25 Solid Flat Book.. 1.20 @ 130 
a “Wiis eo Crumpled No. 1.. .95. @ 1.05 
O. D. Khaki Cut- Solid” Book Ledze , 

SS. 5 ca cacsan 4.75 @ 5.00 Le i S Ledger. 1.85 @ > 
Men’s Corduroy... 4.00 @ 4.25 ~_. a bens 1.30 @ ) 
New Canvas.... 7.00 @ 7.50 Mae B Chins. 1.30 
New Black Mixed 2.75 @ 3.00 en , F 

. New Env. Cut... 2.45 @ 55 
Old Rags New Cut. No. 1.. 1.65 @ 1,99 
White, No. 1— Extra No. 1 old.. 1.30 @ 1.40 
Repacked ...... 6.50 @ 7.00 Perey 80 @ ”) 
Miscellaneous 5.50 @ 5.75 Container Board. .65 @ 5 
White, No. 2— Bogus Wrapper.. .65 @ 
Repacked ........ 4.25 @ 4.50 Old Krafts Mi.chine 
Miscellaneous ... 3.75 @ 4.00 compressed bales. 1.70 @ ) 
St. Soiled, White 2.80 @ 3.00 News 
Thirds and Blues— s No. 1 White News 1.65 @ 1.75 
Repacked ....... 3.75 @ 4.00 Strictly Overissue .75 @ .85 
Miscellaneous 3.00 @ 3.25 Strictly Folded... .574%4@ .67! 
Black Stockings.... 3.75 @ 4.00 No. 1 Mixed Paper .45 @ .55 
Roofing Rags— Common Paper..... 35 @ .40 
Cloth Strippings.. 2.20 @ 2.30 : 
No. 1 sokae eee 2.20 @ 2.30 Twines 
i “‘Meeeuseaseie 4 @ 2. ptt 1) 
1; Biecsaxneata 1.20 @ 1.30 Comen—(F: @. & —_- @ 4 
No. Doensececses 1.20 @ 1.30 No. Ree rae “41 @ 43 
ek. a acekehan 1.70 @ 1.80 rc ae @ .42 
Foreign Rags India, No. 6 basis— 
s : tgs DL”. ¢<heken as 17 @ .18 
New Light Silesias. 7.50 @ 8.75 et 16 @ .17 
Light Flannelettes.. 8.00 @ 8.25 B. C., 18 basis.... .41 @ .42 
Unbl’chd Cottons... 9.00 @ 9.50 A. B. Italian, 18 
New White Cut- ER senda auahs 51 @ 61 
TINGS .neeseeveee 1.50 @12.50 Finished Jute— 
New Light Oxfords 7.75 @ 8.25 Dark, 18 basis... .26 @ .28 
New Light Prints.. 7.25 @ 7.75 Light, 18 basis... .28 @ .30 
New Mixed Cut- Jute Wrapping, 3-6 
tings cehhaaee > 3.25 @ 3.75 Ply— ‘ 
New Dark Cuttings. 3.00 @ 3.50 I a ai 20 @ .23 
No. 1 White Linens 9.00 @10.00 een ak » ee 2 a 
No. 2 White Linens 7.00 @ 8.00 Tube Ro 
No. 3 White Linens 6.00 @ 6.50 4-ply and larger. .15 @ .17 
No. 4 White Linens 4.50 @ 5.50 Fine Tube Yarn— 
Old Extra Light S-ply and larger. .20 @ .2 
PRUE  ecacunsies 4.00 @ 4.50 Sh, sulowentewts 21 @ .24 
Ord. Light Prints.. 3.00 @ 3.50 er one 22 @ .25 
Med. Light Prints.. 2.40 @ 2.50 Unfinished India 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 3.00 @ 4.00 Salah sea 14 @ 1S 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 3.00 @ 3.25 Paper Makers’ Twine 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 3.50 @ 4.00 SE ese 11 @ .13 
Checks and Blues.. 2.25 @ 2.50 Box Twine, 2-3 ply .14 @ .15 
Derk Cottons.... 2.08 @ He} Jute R : "15 @ "16 
Shoppery ....... 1, @ 1. c é y 
French Blues...... 3.25 @ 3.75 omer ” ” 
Bagging No. 14 @ 16 
Prices to Mill F. o. b. N. Y. ont ees: Oe 1 
Gunny No. 1— o. 1 14@ «415 
TR <cexnpkn 1.55 @ 1.65 0. 2 All @ .13 
Domestic ....... 1.50 @ 1.60 Manila Rope 18 @ .19 
CHICAGO 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
2s a MNEs eens ce 6%4@ 6} 
F — No. 2 Kraft....... 54@ 5 
- © BD. Sat Wood Tag Boards... 44@ 6 
All Rag Bond..... 35 @ 4 Screenings ........ 2%@ — 
No. 1 Rag Bond.. 25 @ 35 rds, per ton— 
No. 2 Rag Bond... 14 @ 25 Plain Chip .....$40.00 @42.50 
Water Marked Sul- Solid news ..... 42.50 @45.00 
phite ...cccceess 9 @ 12 Manila Line Chip 50.00 @52.50 
Sulphite Bond .... 7m™@ 10% Container Lined— 
Sulphite Ledger ... 9%@ 12 ME <sueecas 60.00 @65.00 
Superfine Writing.. 18 @ 24 | ee 65.00 @70.00 
1 _ wine ? @ . 
o. 2 Fine Writing 12 @ 
No. 3 Fine Writing 9 @ 12 Old Papers 
No. 1 M. F. Book. 5SK%@ 74% : F. o. b. Chicago 
No. 1 S. & S. Co Shavings— 
ee ae 6%@ 7% No. 1 Hard White 3.15 @ 3.25 
Coated Book ...... 8 @ 10 White Envel. Cut- 
Coated Label ...... 8 @ 0 Pn. orcnhevne 1S @ 3.25 
News—Rolls, mill— 3%@ 4% No, 1 Soft Shav. 2.65 @ 2.75 
News—Sheets, mill. 4@ 4% No, 1 Mixed..... 1.25 @ 1.35 
No. 1 Manila...... 48 5 No. 2 Mixed..... 1.15 @ 1.25 
SS ~e 4%@ 5 Ledgers and Writ- 
No. 2 Manila...... 4 @ 4% St. cet oncnes 1.55 @ 1.60 
Butchers’ Manila... 44%@ 4% Solid Books ....... 1.45. @ 1.80 


Wool, Tares, light.. 1. 


wed. e. heavy i 
right Bagging... . 
Sound gging ... 
Manila Rope— 
errr * 
Domestic 
ew. me, Cet.....es 2 


40 
45 
15 


Hessian Jute Threads— 


Foreign 
Domestic 
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. ay Light 1.25 


ar 1 Manila.. 2.00 

Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 

Ne. 1 Manilas... 


ided News (over 
ld Newspapers— 


NO. 2 ccccveceees 


@ 


-90 


85 
-70 


Mixed See 
No. 


Straw Clippings ... 
Binders’ Clippings.. 
Kraft 

New Kraft Cuts.. 
Roofing Stock, f. o. b. 


Cc ne Net Cash— 
1 $3 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Book, M. F. . ° 
Book, S. S. - ¢.. 
Book, Coated .... 
Coated Lithograph. 


Common Bogus....- 
Shaw Board 
News Board 
Chip Board 


Wood Pulp Board. 2.75 
t Lots) 


(Carload 
Binder Boards— 
Per ton 
Carload lots .... 


(per roll). 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. 2.00 


Bagging 
F. o. b. Phila. 
Gunny No. 1— 
EY Scaness 06 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps .. 
Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings .. 
ie. i New Lt. Bur- 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Phila. 
Stevia s— 


29 8 88 88 888989986668 


® B® 89699989 


an 


Ne ¢ 
}oBIISt! 


No. 1 Soft White 
No. 2 Soft White 
No. 1 Mixed.... 
No. 2 Mixed .... 
Solid Ledger Stock. 
ng aper ... 
No. 1 Books, heavy 
No. 2 Books, light 
No. 1 New _ Manila. 
No. 1 Old Manila 
Container Manila... 
aft 
Overissue News.... 
Old Newspaper 
No. 1 Mixe muper. 
Common Pa 
Straw Board, Chip. 
Binders Bd., "Chip. . 
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75 
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Domestic Rags—New. 


gai nee to Mill, f. 

irt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 
New White, No. 2 
Silesias, No. 1... 
New Unbleached. 
Washable 
Fancy 


eeeeee 


o. b. Phila. 
124%@ 13% 


08% 
11% 
05% 


5 @ 
06%@ 06% 


Cottons—according to ge 


Blue Overall 
New Blue 

New Black Soft. 

— Light Sec- 


on aie eae 
Khaki Cuttings. . 
Corduroy 

New Canvas .... 
New Black Mixed 


f Qld 
White, No. Le 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous . 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


0 
Thirds and Blues— 
3.75 


Repacked 

Miscellanecus ... 

Black Stockings. . 
Resing Stock: 
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Old ene 


Solid News Board, 
No. 4 Finish.. 

S. Manila Chip.. 

Pat. Coated News. 


- 60.00 
57.50 
-75.00 


Mixed paper ...... 
Folded news 
Soft white shavings 
Hard white shavings 
ee eae 
Ledger and letter.. 
No. 1 books and 
magazines ... 
Manila paper No. q 
Solid ledgers 
No. 1 roofing rags. 
No. 2 roofing rags. 
No. 3 gunny bag- 
ging 
No. 4 Brussels and 
hard back carpets 
No. 5 roofing rags— 


08% @ 
03% @ 
06 @ 


.034@ 
osKie 
@ 
tox@ 
03% @ 


> 


| Seiydsee w| | 
uUuouwm o 


QBDBBD B89 8D 88 


nominal 
nominal 


ae 
nm 
aA 
un 


2.60 

3.50 
1.90 
2.15 


1.35 
1.70 
2.50 
1.65 
1.50 
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TORONTO 


Sulphite, bleached. 75.00 @77.00 
Sulphite 60.00 @65.00 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. 
Soft White Book 
shavings 
White Blk. News. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock(old) 1.35 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.20 
= and Writ- ee 


- 2.00 
Manil. 


las— 

New Manila Cut. 
Printed Manilas.. 
Kraft 

News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue. .80 
Folded News .... .80 
No. 1 Mixed 

Papers .......5 = 

Domestic Rags— 

Price to,mills, f. 


No. 1 White shirt 
cuttings .... 
No. 2 White shirt 

cuttings 
— shirt cut- 


No. “ * ola Whites 
Third and blues.. .04 @ 
Per cwt. 


Black stockings. . 03 @— 


Paper 
(Milt Prices to Jobbers f. o. b. Mill) 


Bond— 
Sulphite ........ 
Light tinted .... 
Dark tinted 
Ledgers (sulphite) . 
Writin 
News, Mi 
Rolls Yearioada). 3.75 
Sheets (carloads) _— 
Sheets (2 tons or 


3.60 @ 


2.80 
1.70 


®® 


1.10 
2.05 


® ©®©® BOG B® 8B B® 


o. db. qoveeee 


Wrapping— er 


Rag Brown 
White Rap 
“B” Manila .. 
No. 1 Manila.. 


13 @ .13% 
064@ .07 
06%@ .06% 


(F. o. b. Mill) : 
Ground wood ; v Se _ @- 


—-@e — 
064@ 06% 
155 @ — 


a> easy bleach- 
Sulp ite news grade 50.00 


oO 


PRICE CUTTING IN PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 34) 


annual outing of the Philadelphia Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation held last Tuesday at Kuglers Mohican Club at Morris 
Station on the Delaware. The party left Sixth and Spring Gar- 
den streets in automobiles, and upon arrival at the outing grounds 
engaged in a baseball game between the boxmakers, captained by 
President Walter Diesroth, and the supply men, captained by Roger 
S. Wood, of the paper board firm of Philip Rudolph Company. 
The boxmakers won by a score of 16 to 9. On the other hand, 
the supply men won the tug-of-war. The quoit contest was won 
by Wilmer P. Durnell, also of the Rudolph Company. Following 
the sports program a shad dinner was served, and in the evening 
home talent furnished the entertainment with William Lutz, of 
A. S. Datz & '‘Co.; Walter Diesroth in solos, and jig dancing by 
Harry Rohen and son. Prizes were distributed to Howard Shaef- 
fer, of the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company, for being 
“the best money getter” in the trade, while Philip F. Rudolph re- 
ceived the prize for “the best baseball playing.” <A silver cup was 
displayed as the trophy to be given to the team winning three 
times in the annual contest. Election of officers resulted in the 
choice of President, Walter Diesroth, Vice-president Henry Stortz, 
and Treasurer Frank Stone, with the following Advisory Board— 
Matthew A. Conway, Ernest Sprowles and William K. Jefferies. 


Freight Rates on Wrapping Paper 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. |] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 14, 1924.—The rate on wrapping paper 
in carloads from Madison, Maine to New Hope, Pennsylvania have 
been found not unreasonable or unduly prejudiced by the Interstate 
Commerce 'Commission and the complaint was dismissed. 

The decision was rendered in case 14103 of the Universal Paper 
Bag Company of New Hope against the Maine Central R. R. Com- 
pany et al. 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice oF THE Paper TRADE Journal, 
Wepnespay, May 21, 1924 


Although the dread of bad business in a presidential year has 
been widely heralded as a bugaboo, paper men have concluded 
that politics and politics alone is responsible for the unsatisfactory 
conditions prevailing in the paper industry at this time. There 
was a period when a certain mystery attached to the lukewarm 
buying and to the general trade attitude but those who have studied 
the situation closest now declare there is no mystery. 

In the first place paper industry conditions are similar to the 
conditions which prevail in practically every line of business. 
Therefore the explanation cannot be found in any influence defi- 
nitely contingent upon the paper industry but rather must exist 
in some common cause which touches all business. Politics is the 
first answer that will occur to the thinking mind and that is prob- 
ably the correct solution of the problem. 

A man prominent in the industry outlined his views for the 
Paper TRADE JoURNAL and several other equally prominent paper 
men were found to concur in his opinion. 

According to his view the oil and kindred investigations at Wash- 
ington have retarded business. The very fact that no one could 
foresee where they would lead or what industries might become in- 
volved has caused what he terms business hysteria. The taxation 
problems before Congress have had an unquieting effect and busi- 
ness has hung in the balance, awaiting the decision on these mat- 
ters in which American business is so vitally concerned. And, 
outside of that, it is a presidential year anyway when business is 
apt to be “skittish” and prone to show a lack of that confidence 
which is the backbone of good business. 

It is all right to be optimistic, says this man, and to let hope 
spring eternal in the human breast but he confesses that after 
looking the situation calmly in the face he does not look for any 
material betterment in conditions until Congress has finally disposed 
of its weighty problems and until the Democratic and Republican 
conventions have been held. Then, he declares, business will re- 
alize how foolish it has been, confidence will be restored and the 
paper industry in common with business in general will be lifted 
up out of the rut it is in. 

News print continues to be the leader in the local market as it 
has been for so long. The orders come in with the same regu- 
larity which has been enjoyed for months. 

The higher grade papers, including ledgers, bonds, writing and 
book, are in good demand and the prices hold firm. The open 
market is not over active but the contract business is good enough 
to make these lines very satisfactory. 

Tissues, kraft and manila are rather sluggish. 
generally firm. 

Board remains about the same although some of the dealers say 
there has been somewhat of an improvement. This, however, can 
hardly be taken literally as the board mills have entered upon their 
program to curtail production and this has naturally helped the 
situation somewhat. 





Prices remain 


Mechanical Pulp 
The mechanical pulp demand is very satisfactory. Prices have 
undergone no change during the past week although they appear 
to be on the eve of an upward movement. 


Chemical Pulp 
Business in the chemical pulp market is very good with a ten- 
dency to firmer prices both in spot buying and for delivery. If the 
import business continues as it is today the prices on the best 
grades of all kinds of pulp will go to a higher altitude soon. 
Prices on the lower grades are not expected to keep pace. Rumors 
have reached the American market that the Norwegian strike is 
in the way of an early settlement but the information at hand is not 

sufficient to lend much credit to the report. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Old rope and bagging remain firm with no especial change. The: 
is just now a particularly good demand for good packings a: 
the market shows no signs of weakening. 


Rags 

The rag market remains firm. There is no great amount of new 
rags being produced. Various influences are having their effect 
on this market. For instance, the shoe trade has fallen off with 
the result that little in the line of shoe cuttings is being produced. 
As a consequence some of the mills are being thrown onto different 
grades. Old rags are firm in so far as the better grades are con- 
cerned. There is a slight easing off in some grades but, with th: 
high prices that are being asked abroad, there is little to fear. 
These high prices abroad should have a steadying effect as littl 
or no relief can be looked for from that source. 


Waste Paper 


Waste paper has begun to experience a better buying demand 
as the mills are apparently realizing that the prices are at such a 
low figure that it is an opportune time to buy. This is a logical 
view to take of the situation for staying out of the market too long 
is apt to discourage the collectors of waste paper and that always 
reflects back on the mills, 

Twine 

Nothing in the nature of a change has transpired in the twine 
market which has been flat for some time. If anything is to be said 
the market is even flater than it was two weeks ago. Dealers ad- 
mit that this condition promises to exist for some time. Prices 
are still where they have been for several weeks. 

Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. to Revise Policy 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 12, 1924.—Plans to eliminate unprofitable 
business and to concentrate on the manufacture and sale of bags 
were announced Saturday by G. D. Adams, president of the Cleve- 
land-Akron Bag Company, at a business meeting of the organization. 
Like many other lines of industry, the bag business expanded greatly 
during the war, and readjustment is now needed. The Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Company is taking the initiative in getting back to a 
proper basis, and part of its excess property will be liquidated. 

“A definite rearrangement of the affairs of the Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Company has been arrived at with the full approval of all 
interested parties,” said Mr. Adams. “Like many other concerns, 
this company acquired more plants and manufacturing facilities than 
present conditions warrant. The directors have therefore approved 
plans for the disposal of all unprofitable plants and departments 
with the idea of curtailing the volume to a point where it can be 
done at a profit. The departments in Cleveland are operating at 
full capacity, and the prospect for future business is good.” 

The plan provides for no change in the organization or its 
capitalization, it was officially announced. The company has 37,535 ° 
shares of no par common stock, $712,500 of 7 per cent preferred 
stock and less than $1,850,000 of an original issue of $2,000,000 of 
8 per cent first mortgage bonds. 


Rates Revised on Pulpwood in Wisconsin 
- [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

APPLETON, Wis., May 20, 1924.—Revision of freight rates on 
pulpwood in Wisconsin and on Interstate transportation was sought 
at a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on applica- 
tion of the Wisconsin Kraft Paper Association vs. the Chicago 
and No1chwestern railroad. Several paper companies in the state 
also are interested in the revision and the application is of con- 
siderable importance to the paper industry in the state. The hear- 
ing was conducted by an examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and by A. B. McDonald, representing the Wisconsin 
railroad commission. 
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GLASSINE BAGS—SPECIALTIES 


Operating a Modern Printing Plant 


iS==84« SCHORSCH & CO. .::=. 


Manufacturers Established 1901 Its Good Quality 


500 East 133d Street . New York] 


132"° To 13986 37 3 BROOK ave 


a THE WORLD'S 
St. Regis Paper Company| || | | ARGEST PACKERS 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


ptr nt ANY uanrrry 


Newsprint 
Butchers’ Manila 


ie el RAGS 


Ground Wood and Unbleached Sulphite 


Menufecturers of 


TARZAN Fibe Shipping. Cases Paper Stock 


Coneral Sales Offices: 


wy ae oe St. New York GUMBINSKY BROS. CO. 


648 McCormick Bldg. 1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. UNION & LUMBER STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 
Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. | 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 
felts up to 86 feet in length. 
Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 


more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. <A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice OF THE Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wepnespay, May 21, 1924. 

The chemical market continues to maintain its prices while there 
is no material slacking up in demand for the various commodities. 
For this condition, however, the market owes but little thanks to 
the paper and textile industries. Orders from those sources are 
meagre and if the chemical market was obliged to depend on them 
there would be a general closing up of shop. The glass trade, how- 
ever, is very active and this is one of the contributing influences 
which helps the market maintain its prices. From this source comes 
sufficient business to keep stock moving in the case of such com- 
modities as are used in this trade. This is notably true in the case 
of salt cake. What the glass trade has done for salt cake the 
petroleum and other industries have done for the alkalis. The 
orders which have emanated from this source have succeeded in 
keeping up the demand for the price of caustic soda and soda ash. 
While the dealers do not profess to be satisfied with the conditions 
prevailing today they do declare that they have been fortunate 
that these demands from sources foreign to the paper and textile 
industries have kept up so well for it has only been that which has 
prevented the market from being in a literal slough of despond tuday. 
While a slight falling off in demand is reported in one or two 
commodities it has had no effect on prices and the quotations are, 
in every particular, identical with those of a week ago. 

BLANC FIXE—Blanc fixe holds firm. The demand is steady 
and the orders are of sufficient volume to keep the stock moving. 
The price is from $75 to $80 a ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The slight falling off in the demand 
for bleaching powder which was noticed a week ago has been given 
further emphasis during the past week. The dealers had anticipated 
this condition and guarded against surplus stock. They are now 
keeping the price up, preferring to sell small quantities at a fair 
profit than larger quantities at a curtailed figure. The price holds 
at from 1.90 to 2.15 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA—There has been a slight slowing up in 
caustic soda. Orders from the paper industry have been few and 
far between but fair sized orders from other sources have kept the 
market from disaster and enabled the dealers to keep the prices 
where they were a weck ago. The condition is, on the whole, satis- 
factory. The price is still from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound on a flat 
basis at the works. 

CASEIN.—There has been no further decline in the price of 
casein from that reported a week ago. There is not much spot 
buying at the present writing. The price is from 10% to 11 cents 
a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay finds its chief support just now in 
the orders which come from the pottery trade. These have been 
of such volume that they have almost made good the losses in orders 
sustained in other directions. Large quantities have been taken 
during the past week and the dealers have little to.worry them. The 
price is from $16 to $20 a ton for the imported grades and from 
$12 to $15 a ton for the domestic grades. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine has also undergone a slight dropping 
off in demand but the dealers have no large supplies and the demand 
is still sufficient to keep their stock moving satisfactorily. The 
price is from 4.50 to 7.00 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—While the price in rosin remains fixed where it was a 
week ago, the price fluctuates considerably, due to the fact that the 
new crop is in the market and frequent cuts are reported made by 
dealers who desire to make a quick turnover of stock. The ruling 
price, however, is $5.80 per 280 pounds. 

SALT CAKE.—The glass trade is just now the- biggest buyer 
of salt cake. Orders from this source are very satisfactory and 
give the market its tone. It is quoted at from $20 to $23 a ton. 


SODA ASH.—Soda ash continues to be in good demand and the 
price holds steady. It is quoted at 1.38 cents a pound on a flat 
basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—No notable change has taken 
place in sulphate of alumina. Some imported iron free is now 
available in the market at a figure a dollar or two less a ton than 
that quoted for the domestic. The price is 1.15 to 1.30 cents 
the commercial grade and from 2.15 to 2.40 cents a pound for 
free. 


for 
iron 


SULPHUR.—Sulphur remains in good demand and the constant 
flow of orders prevents any accumulation to speak of. The price 
is from $17 to $18 a ton. 

TALC.—Tale has experienced no change either in price on de- 
mand, the latter continuing steady. The price is from $16 to $17 
a ton. 


Research in Forestry and Value to Industry 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Du.utu, Minn., May 19, 1924.—“Much of the progress of the 
paper industry of recent years has been due to well planned and 
executed research problems, and this is true in the forestry phase of 
the industry as truly as in the manufacturing side,” said Dr. Hugh 
P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at the meeting today of the newly formed advisory 
council, of the Lake States Forest Experiment Station. The station 
will devote much of its work to the pulpwood field, and its estab- 
lishment was urged by the paper industry so that important indus- 
trial research problems might be undertaken. 

“Forestry is the application of common sense and sound business 
methods to forests and forest lands in such a way as to maintain 
productivity and insure raw materials to those needing them,” said 
Dr. Baker. “The public and the industries should be actively 
interested in forestry as a means of maintaining the needed supply 
of raw materials by which the industries can continue to provide 
at a reasonable cost the various forest products. 

“We have gone far in forest research, but even so are just at 
the beginning of the subject. The results which will be secured 
are the securing of information on conditions affecting the growth 
of forests, the formulation of a practice of forestry, improvements 
of technical methods, the saving of waste, with which is included 
better utilization. 

“The four steps in the program of research will be knowledge, 
leadership, education of the public and of industry, and practical 
application of the results of research.” 


Boston Paper Market Not Satisfactory 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Boston, May 19, 1924.—The waste paper market during the past 
week continued its decline much to the disappointment of dealers 
in waste paper stock who had been entertaining hopes that the 
market would recover some of its lost ground. This market has 
been declining for the past two months with trades ever optimistic 
that each coming week would see a change for the better in this 
market. 

The board market is not as good as it should be. The curtailing 
of production of articles which are encased in paper board boxes 
together with manufacturers of shoes moving to other cities because 
of labor trouble are atributed as one of the chief causes for the 
poor market for boards. 

The market for fine papers continues the same as it has been 
for the past few weeks. Dealers although not doing a tremendous 
volume of business, are being kept comfortably busy filling orders. 
One dealer in fine papers stated that his business at the present 
time is very good although the past few weeks business with this 
concern was not up to expectations. 





